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We are booking Good Hope Tours to South Africa 
for the coming Winter. The return steamer fares range 
from £30 to £90. May we send you our special programme 
of sailings and inclusive costs? Apply: Director, Union 
Government Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, and ask for “ Good 
Hope Tours.” 
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Choose a Cruise 
on the PERFECT ship 


ARANDORA STAR 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
S a Pp : e@ 10 Tangier, Philippevitle, Alexandria (for 


Cairo), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Cyprus, Port 
Said, Haifa (for Nazareth), Beyrout, 
Rhodes, Athens, Tunis, Gibraltar. 


30 DAYS. FROM 53 Gns. INCLUSIVE 
DEC. 

Leone (Freetown) and _ Madeira. 

20 DAYS. FROM 34 Gns. INCLUSIVE 


JAVA WINTER CRUISE 








CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
SUNSHINE CRUISE 
with all Christmas and New Year 
Festivities on board. Visiting Teneriffe 
(Santa Cruz), Gambia (Bathurst), Sierra 


JAYA, MALAYA, CEYLON, SOUTH AFRICA, EGYPT, TUNIS, ETC. 
Teneriffe, St. Helena, Cape Torn, 
JA N Durban, Mauritius, Bali, Semarang, 

© Batavia, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Aden, Port Tewfik (for Cairo), Port 
26 Said, Bizerta (for Tunis). 
75 DAYS. FROM 145 Gns. INCLUSIVE 
Interesting Brochures with Maps, Ship Plans and full details post free. 
Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1; Head Office: 40 St. Mary 
Axe, London, E.C.3. Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, Paris 
and all Principal Agents. 
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Sick children in 


Stepney’s slums 


We have planned to send 700 invalid boys and girls 
to a Seaside or Country Holiday Home for a fortnight 
this summer. 


for each child. 


The benefits are 
incalculable. Will 


oN mi | you help us to 
' ; . 


cull Ns! Nits : : restore health to 
si4 “yer 


aba Wea 
YAN 
HARVESTERS. 


these needy slum 
children ? 





Contributions, large or small, will be gratefully 
acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, 
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Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney E. 1. 


ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response, 


BLIND 


NATIONAL 


cited iw a 
garden 


The National Institute for the 
Blind serves the whole blind 
community, from birth toace 
throughout theland, Youcan 
help by subscription, donation 
or legacy. Please write to 
the Chairman, Capt. Sir 
Beachcroft-Towse, V.C. 


A “ garden is a lovesome thing.” 
but most of its beauty will be for 
ever hidden from those who live 
in darkness. Help the Blind 
that they may take their part 
and share in the fullness of life. 


Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920 
224 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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A NEW USE FOR OLD EQUIPMENT. 


The ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel Seventy-Five shows the way 
to cost reduction. 





British Agriculture is at the parting of the ways—there 
is a spirit of optimism abroad on the land, but it 1s 
more than ever imperative to get up to date on the 


latest methods of cost REDUCTION. 





“CATERPILLAR” DIESELS AND THE NEW 
PARAFFIN MODELS ARE PROVING A REAL HELP 
BY PROVIDING DEPENDABLE POWER AT LOW COST. 





It will cost you nothing to investigate. Write for latest 
catalogues and working costs, 





A WIDE RANGE OF POWER FOR EVERY USE. 


TELEPHONES: TRACTOR TRADERS LIMITED, 


2033, 2034. 





TELEGRAMS: 
f TR 1CE VERGY, 
Thornycroft House, Smith Square, aaa 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 1. ee 


Yee GNUTTIAGI id 


PECISTERED TRADE MARR 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY “CATERPILLAR” TRACTOR. 
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NEWS OF 


HE Nazi Congress at Nuremberg has so far produced 
no pronouncements of note, beyond a_ repetition 
by Herr Hitler of the vague threats already directed 
by General Goering against the four million who had 
the temerity to vote No in last month’s plebiscite. 
The revolution is complete; there will be no further 
revolution for a thousand years; there can be no 
resistance to the national unity. What this means 
remains to be discovered. But it certainly portends no 
relaxation of the rigour of Nazi antagonism to any 
who show signs of holding opinions other than those 
prescribed by the party. The Jews in particular have 
nothing to hope. The notorious Julius Streicher, editor 
of Der Stiirmer, was in the forefront at the Congress, 
Nuremberg being his native city, and Herr Hitler, 
in an address on Kultur, described Nazism as a reaction 
against Jewish intellectualism. His remarks on the 
religious situation were evidently meant to be con- 
ciliatory, though there are few signs of the emergence 
under Reich Bishop Miller of that single united evan- 
gelical church which the Fiihrer depicted as the ideal. 
Altogether the Nuremberg Congress in its carly stages 
has signalled no new developments in the National 
Socialist campaign. If it is true that Herr Hess is to be 
appointed Deputy-Chancellor the best among the possible 
candidates will have been chosen. It should be recorded, 
in justice, that there have been numerous releases of 

Socialists from concentration-camps. 

* * * ** 

Germany’s Economic Problems 
One must look elsewhere for clearer indications of 
What is really happening in Germany. One illuminating 
incident is the declaration by Dr. Schacht that the 
anual sum of 200,000,000 marks for German propaganda 
abroad can no longer be continued. This is a blow for 


THE WEEK 


Dr. Goebbels. for whom the President of the Reichsbank 
is understood to cherish no ardent affection, and at the 
same time a revelation of the extent of German propa- 
ganda up to the present. Such a fund is, of course, 
of the nature of secret service money, and no one outside 
the Ministry of Propaganda knows how it was spent. 
It is safe to surmise that a substantial proportion went 
to Austria and the Saar. Dr. Schacht’s decision is one 
of a number of measures which underline the stringency 
of the economic situation in Germany. Winter is 
getting near now, and the belief that an economic crisis 
cannot be staved off for more than six months is 
attributed to some of the most authoritative figures in 
German industry and finanee. A Protestant church 
crisis may be forced at the same time, for Reich Bishop 
Miiller seems resolved to deal drastically with the 
opposition to him, notably ou the part of the Bishops of 
Wiirttemberg and Bavaria and the Churches they 
represent. Political power rests with Dr. Miiller, but the 
dissident pastors still manifest an indomitable spirit. 
* * * * 

Sir James Jeans and the Universe 

It would take a Sir James Jeans to comment ade- 
quately on the Presidential address by Sir James Jeans 
at the British Association meeting on Wednesday. It 
soared into regions where only minds of the type of Sir 
Arthur Eddington’s or Dr. Einstein’s could follow it, 
and it came down to the solid earth of the common man 
(if what the common man thinks solid earth is solid earth 
at all) when Sir James spoke of the relation of science to 
unemployment. The claim that the scientist by opening 
up new avenues of industry through his discoveries does 
more to make employment than he does to reduce it by 
his labour-saving inventions merits detailed exploration. 
So in another sphere does the demand for “a morality 
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and a religion consistent with our new psychological 
knowledge and the established facts of science.” To the 
theologian who objects that religion is a matter of reve- 
lation Sir James would no doubt rejoin that revelation 
comes through many channels, and the Modern Church- 
men now in conference at Birmingham would largely 
agree with him. Yet it is a curious fact that one of the 
few religious bodies suffering from no diminution of 
adherents is the Salvation Army, which takes no account 
at all of modern science and its findings. 
* * x * 


Mr. Roosevelt and the Cotton Strike 

President Roosevelt’s intervention in the United 
States textile strike on the second day of the actual stop- 
page (for Monday was a holiday over most of the Union) 
is, no doubt, secretly welcomed by both sides, by the 
masters because the strike on its second day looked more 
serious than on its first, and by the men because of the 
sympathy the President has always shown towards the 
workers’ demands in the matter of wages and hours and— 
the vital question—the recognition of the unions. But 
the instruction to the new committee of enquiry to report 
not later than November Ist suggests a strange and 
unusual dilatoriness about the procedure—unless_ the 
hope is that the mere appointment of the committee will 
lead to a provisional resumption of work in the meantime. 
The ruling of the National Labour Relations Board in 
another dispute that in collective bargaining employers 
must deal only with representatives chosen by a majority 
of the employees is a point in the men’s favour, but the 
ruling may be upset by the Courts, and the announcement 
that there will be no Federal Relief for strikers dashes the 
hopes of some of their leaders, 

* * * * 


U.S.A. and the Arms Traffic 

The evidence before the Senate Committee that. is 
enquiring into the American munitions industry has 
already produced some startling disclosures. Not that 
there is anything astonishing in ordinary business 
understandings in what is regarded as a normal and 
respectable industry, though it does deal in the instru- 
ments of death. But the spectacle of two allied firms, 
one American and one British, actively canvassing 
two hostile governments (those of Chile and Peru) 
for orders and helping each other to get them, with friendly 
hints as to the value of a little bribery here and there, is 
almost more than the most ardent advocates of the 
Senate enquiry could have hoped for. As for the letter 
in which Sir Charles Craven, Managing Director of 
Vickers-Armstrong, is alleged to have written that 
“my friend at the Admiralty ” would help the firm 
to get certain foreign submarine orders, comment must 
be deferred till after the full enquiry which will no doubt 
be made into the allegation on this side. 

* * * %* 


The Salvation Army’s Choice 
Commander Evangeline Booth, who was elected on 
Monday as the fourth General of the Salvation Army, 
attains a position such as no woman has ever before 
occupied in the history of the various Churches. Apart 
from the peculiar case of Mary Baker Eddy, the only 
possible exception is Selina Countess of Huntingdon, 
the disciple of George Whitefield, who built chapels, 
maintained their ministers, and exercised a benevolent 
despotism over the little connexion which still bears 
her name. But Commander Evangeline Booth is the 
first woman to be deliberately chosen, as against male 
candidates, as the executive head of a great religious 
body. Her election will doubtless have an important 
reaction upon those other communions, notably the 


————— 


Methodists and the Church of Scotland, in which a fight 
for the admission of women to the ministry js now 
proceeding. Miss Booth, who is the fourth daughter 
of General William Booth, has commanded the Salvation 
Army in America with conspicuous success, Fron, 
the point of view of Army politics, so far as they exiy 
it must be considered a definite advantage that a Booth 
should be raised to its chief office by a free ballot 
Miss Booth was the leader of those who opposed the 
dynastic claims of the Booth family, but the old nane © 
still has its glamour. 
* * * * 

The Danger in the Saar 

The French note to the League Council on the problenis 
arising out of the possible transfer of the Saar to Germany 
still further complicates an almost intolerably complicated 
situation. There is nothing unreasonable or unexpected 
in the French contention. The position in regard to the 
mines was stated in a leading article in The Spectatoy 
last week. But the suggestion that unless Germany 
can make satisfactory arrangements about payment 
for the mines the territory shall not be handed over to 
it can only be regarded in Germany itself as deliberately 
provocative—strictly logical though it may be. Actually 
it would be impossible to postpone the transfer of 
sovereignty to Germany once a vote had been given in 
her favour. But it is right that the League Council, 
and its Saar Committee, should have every element in 7 
the problem laid before it now. There are heavy res- 
ponsibilities to shoulder, and they must be shouldered 
by the Council as q4 whole, not thrust lightly on the 
Governing Commission. The Treaty provides tor direct 
negotiations between France and Germany over the 
mines, and the time has come for entering on them. 

* * * * 

Traffic Advisers 

The Minister of ‘Transport has acted wisely in 
appointing a Standing Road Safety Council, which will 
meet weekly. The road-traflic problem is viewed from 
quite different angles by motorists, cyclists and pedestrians 
respectively, and the advice of a body which includes 
representatives of all three is precisely what the Minister 
needs to guide him. Zones of silence are well enough, 
but no one will claim that they reduce accidents. The 
danger is that they may increase them. And the Minister's 
business is with a reduction in the accident rate. In that 
connexion study of regulations in force in other countries 
such as are quoted in an article on a later page of this 
issue on ‘* Road Safety in America,” should be, as no 
doubt it is, his perpetual concern. But he is there to see 
the best use, as well as the safest use, made of the roads 
of this country. To that end he might well require 
proof of capacity to attain a minimum speed-limit 
in the case of commercial vehicles. A lorry labouring 
up a hill at ten miles an hour or less offers an almost 
irresistible temptation to cars behind to pass it even 
when there is no clear view ahead. An inefficient vehicle 


ought not to be allowed to create a hold-up. 
* * * a 


Anti-Fascist Folly 

If there is any disturbance in Hyde Park on Sunday 
arising out of the Fascist rally the Anti-Fascists will 
bear the chief responsibility for it. They are organizing 
a simultaneous counter-demonstration, condemned by 
all responsible elements in the Labour movement, and they 
are summoning the workers “ to come in their hundreds of 
thousands to Hyde Park and see to it that Fascism is 
drowned in their vast activities.” With that tempe 
abroad a serious clash seems inevitable, and it is not 
surprising to find the Fascist Review remarking that 
“if the Reds carry out their intentions of turning 4 
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veaceful political rally into a dog-fight itis sincerely 
hoped that the beating up they will get will cool their 
ardour once for all.” Political argument would become 
impossible if every time a political party held a meeting 
its opponents tried to hold another one at the same 
place and at the same hour, That is what helped to 
preak democracy in Germany. The political arena 
was turned into a real battle-ground, and the Nazis 
were able to pose as the only force which, by suppressing 
the other political parties, could restore order. The 
Anti-Fascists in pursuing their present tactics are their 
own worst enemies. In fairness to the Fascists it must 
be admitted that however violent and brutal they are 
with interrupters at their own meetings they make no 
trouble at meetings of their opponents. 
* * * * 


Civil Aviation and the Autogyro 

Remarkable statistics of the growing air traffic in 
Great Britain are recorded in the Air Ministry’s Report 
of the progress of civil aviation. In 1933 the weight 
of air mail from this country increased by one-third 
over 1932, and there was an increase of 19,000 in the 
number of passengers on the services of Imperial Airways. 
Coincident with this advance there was a further con- 
traction in the number of accidents in the air. A table 
relating the accidents to the amount of miles flown in 
regular air transport shows that in the period 1930-1933 
British commercial aircraft flew 2.336.000 miles for 
every mishap involving death or injury to the 
occupants, For the period 1925-1929 the corresponding 
figure was 1,493,000 miles. But the distance from an 
air-port to the centre of a town remains an important 
factor in retarding the progress of civil aviation. The 
waste of time involved, for instance, in the transit from 
the City to Crovdon discourages many from air-trayel. 
The expense of constructing a central air-port in the 
centre of London is prohibitive. The autogyro may 
prove the way out. With these machines, which 
require comparatively small landing-spaces, it would be 
possible to create miniature aerodromes at central points 
on London roofs—as is projected at the Mount Pleasant 
Post Office. Thus the autogyro could take the place 
of the motor-coach as the feeder of the long-distance 
machines at Croydon and the whole journey-time be 
substantially shortened. 

* * * * 

The Dominions and War 

In immediate sequence to General Smuts’s declaration 
that “if Great Britain were involved in a war the 
Dominions would remain out of it unless they chose 
to come in” comes the declaration of the Liberal Party 
in Canada (which is likely to be in power after next 
year’s election) that “Canada is at war when Great 
Britain is at war.’ Sir Wilfrid Laurier once said the 
same thing, but he added that Canada would not neces- 
sarily fight. The question has never been put to the 
test, for there has been no war since the Dominions were 
given their new status at the Peace Conference and at 
Geneva. But the refusal of certain Dominions to answer 
the call at Chanak was significant. And none of them 
is hound by the Locarno agreements. The problem is 
really academic, for if a Dominion declared itself neutral 
in a European war in which Great Britain was engaged 
it is unlikely that public opinion kere would demand 
its exclusion from the Commonwealth. But the dis- 
cussion indicates once more how anomalous an association 
of States the British Empire is. If General Smuts’s 
contention is sound it follows, of course, that Great 
Britain need not “ come in” in a war in which South 
Africa might get involved. 


The Unemployment See-saw 

Whilst the numbers of unemployed on the registers 
according to the latest returns were 10,000 in 
excess of last month, there is an improvement in the 
figures of employment of 34,000. The large discrepancy 
is due to the foreseen fact that there is an unusually 
big increase in the number of children who have recently 
left school—and that will continue to be a disturbing 
factor owing to the Government’s refusal to raise the 
school-leaving age. Putting this aside, there was an 
improvement last month which may be set against the 
set-back of the preceding month. The indications are 
that we have now reached, or nearly reached, the limits 
of recovery so far as that can be attained by trades catering 
for the home market alone. It is likely that further 
improvement on a large scale will only become possible 
when foreign markets can absorb more of our exports— 
unless, of course, special constructive measures are 
undertaken with the specific object of increasing produc- 
tion and employment. The Government at present 
docs not appear to contemplate any such measures, 

* % * * 

Australia and Lancashire Cotton 

The tension in Laneashire, arising from the refusal 
of the Australian Government to delay the collection 
of the nev duties on cotton goods till the British case 
had been heard, has been eased by Mr. Lyons’s speech. 
Time has at least been gained by the promise to review 
tariffs on certain classes of cotton goods, and to extend 
the date for the entry of duty-free goods. Time, indeed, 
is of the essence of the matter, since it is quite clear that 
the Australian decision was influenced not a little by the 
purely party considerations of an election. When that 
is over, the British claims will be weighed, it may be 
hoped, exclusively on their merits. In the meantime 
the Lancashire Cotton Trade Organizations are very 
wisely showing their desire to meet the need of the 
cotton-growers of Queensland for additional outlets for 
their crops. They are relieved also of the excessive 
and somewhat embarrassing loyalty of their friends, 
the Grocers’ Association, who have with difficulty been 
restrained from pursuing immediately their boycott of 
Australian produce. Reprisals of that kind were not 
happily coneeived. The project, though not abandoned, 


has been at least postponed. 
* * * aK 


The Welsh Coal Strike Danger 

Owing to the South Wales coal-owners’ strange post- 
ponement of the meeting of the Conciliation Joint Board 
in which their representatives are to confer with the 
miners, only twelve days (between September 18th and 
30th) will be available in which to discuss all the wage 
points in dispute. If agreement is not reached in that 
short time a strike will occur throughout the area—and 
that would probably give the coup-de-grdce to the South 
Wales coal industry. The men certainly appear to be 
on strong ground. In February, 1931, they consented 
to reductions in their already miserable wages, and since 
the agreement came to an end last February they have 
been continuing on the same terms from month to 
month. Waiving their own demands, they have accepted 
the recommendations of the National Industrial Board 
(which is unrecognized, and was unaided, by the coal- 
owners) for a moderate increase of wages, based on the 
industry’s estimated capacity to pay. It should be 
pointed out that even if this is granted the men’s real 
wages will still be lower than in 1914. Their case is cer- 
tainly one which ought to have been considered promptly ; 
and if now the Conciliation Board meets under threats of 
strike, the public, at least, should understand that that is 
due to inexcusable delays in arranging a meeting. 
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THE REAL ISSUE AT GENEVA 
HE League of Nations Assembly, which begins its time need not be doubted. 


fifteenth regular session on Monday, has never 
met under more critical conditions, not even at the 
moment when the Manchurian conflict was at its height. 
For the crisis the League has to face today is in large 
measure the result of its failure then—how far an in- 
evitable failure need not be discussed here—to carry out 
the provisions of the Covenant according to the plain 
intentions of its framers. In regard to Manchukuo the 
fait accompli stands, though the League States, with 
the single and spectacular exception of Salvador, have 
to this day withheld diplomatic recognition of the vassal- 
State which Japan created out of part of China. Japan 
herself has left the League in consequence. Germany 
has left it on other—and completely insufficient—grounds. 
On the othet hand, the United States has joined the 
International Labour Organization and is developing 
its diplomatic relations with the League itself, though 
without any approach to actual membership. And 
Soviet Russia is likely to become a member before next 
week is out. The loss is greater than the gain, but not 
immeasurably greater, particularly since the presence of 
Russia may lead Germany to reflect on the effects of her 
own absence. 

Russia’s admission is to be weleomed without reserve. 
The dominant need of the world today is for stability. 
Stability cannot come without sustained co-operation 
between nations, and the advent to Geneva of a State 
with a population of 160,000,000 and covering more than 
twice the area of the United States, is matter for very 
considerable encouragement. Russia avowedly does not 
come to Geneva in any purely disinterested spirit. She 
comes because she needs imperatively to avoid war if 
possible and to secure support if war does come. That is 
a quite valid reason for joining the League, which was 
created for mutual defence, and which would undoubtedly 
exorcise war altogether if it came to be believed that its 
members would in fact support each other against an 
aggressor attacking any one of them. France, as the 
author of the so-called Eastern Locarno Pact, has 
insisted on Russia’s membership of the League of Nations, 
so that the Pact may become an understanding within 
the framework of the League, not a rival, and possibly 
discrepant, alliance outside it. The French, to do them 
justice, have stood for League methods under the League 
aegis throughout, and if the Pact does materialize as is 
hoped it will exemplify admirably the collective principle 
on which the League is based, and at the same time— 
since it makes for the security of Germany, France, and 
Russia equally—create that equality of rights within a 
framework of security which Germany was promised at 
Geneva in December, 1932. 

There would have been far greater hesitation about 
welcoming Soviet Russia to Geneva if that step had 
involved any endorsement of the system by which 
Russia's internal affairs are ordered, But nothing of 
that is involved. Italy was a member of the League 
before Fascism was heard of, and the revolution of 
October, 1922, was no concern of the Council's or 
Assembly’s. Nor did the establishment of the Nazi 
régime in Germany make any change in her position at 
Geneva. The League exists to regulate the external 
relationships between nations, and externally the main 
objective of Soviet Russia is unquestionably the preserva- 
tion of peace—which is the main objective of the League 
of Nations itself. That Russia's membership of the 
Council and Assembly will cause difficulties from time to 


The spectacle of an organized 
Communist State thus taking its place in an organize 
society of capitalist States has no precedent—though the 
sharpness of the contrast is a little blunted by the various 
modifications in State structure being effected in varioys 
European countries, and on a far larger scale in the 
United States of America. But that Russia, fron 
whatever motives, should prefer this open co-operation 
to the open antagonism which was the keynote of the 
gospel of Trotsky spells definite progress. 

The League will need all the accession of strength 
Russia’s adhesion can give it in face of the problems 
it has, or may at any moment have, to handle. Its 
function, more today than at any moment in its history, 
is to hold a disintegrating world together. A conflict is 
openly threatening between Russia and Japan, but 
Russia’s admission to the League will do something to 
avert, or at least to postpone, that. But the real peril 
is European, and the source of it is Germany. That 
must be stated as a cold objective fact. The Nazi 
rising in Austria, climax of a campaign fomented undis- 
guisedly and unashamedly for months by Germany, 
‘ame within an ace—within a quarter of an hour, as 
someone graphically and accurately put it—of plunging 
Europe in war. The situation, for the moment at 
least, has been saved, and Dr. Schuschnigg, the successor 
of the murdered Chancellor, will be at Geneva to discuss 
the military and economic condition of his country 
with the representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and other countries. As things stand the Austrian 
question is unlikely to be discussed formally, except 
in its financial aspect, by the Council or Assembly. 
But today Germany’s attitude to the Saar is as menacing 
as her attitude to Austria. And in this case the League 
is directly involved. For it is the League’s Governing 
Commission whose work is being made impossible by 
German propaganda and German provocation. It is 
a plebiscite for which the League is responsible that 
Germany is trying to influence in advance by terrorism. 
It is the authority of the League itself which German 
agents, with the plain approval of their government, 
are openly flouting. 

This is a grave matter, and it is essential that the 
League States should take full account of its gravity. 
The precise measures called for are a matter for dis- 
cussion by the Council, but that the authority of the 
Saar Governing Commission should be strengthened 
by every means possible is imperative. The Commission 
has asked for, and been promised, a force of 2,000 neutral 
police. That number should if necessary be doubled 
or trebled. The Saar is a symbol. The League is 
being definitely challenged by a Great Power, as it 
was in the case of Manchuria. In this case the challenge 
can be met at little cost or risk by the discharge of the 
League’s obvious duty. If the collective system will 
not suflice to maintain order in the Saar for another 
four months it will suffice for nothing at all. That, 
the future of the collective system, is the real issue at 
Geneva. One modest success, the arms embargo against 
Bolivia and Paraguay, can be recorded, admittedly 
not spectacular, but something more than has ever 
been achieved before in this field. If the result of the 





coming Assembly is to increase the belief in the world 
that the collective system will work, then the Austrian 
question, the Saar question, the Russo-Japanese question, 
will lose half their menace and the disarmament problem 
will become capable of solution. 


The decision regarding 
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that lies more in the hands of the British delegation 


than of any other. France's attitude is known.  Italy’s , 


will follow Britain’s. Our delegates can go to speak 
.mooth things of the League in language of impeccable 
or they can go, conscious of the imminence 


suavity, . J 
to throw the whole weight of their country’s 


of crisis, 


influence behind the Covenant which their predecessors 
signed, and challenge their fellow-members to do no 
less. The issues for the League are very nearly the 
issues of life and death, and the difference between 
courage and evasion on this country’s part may decide 
them. 


LABOUR IN REASONABLE MOOD 


HOSE who are anxious to know how the Labour 
movement is shaping in this country will do well 
to pay even more attention to the Trades Union Congress 
than to the Conference of the Labour Party. Whilst 
the latter is apt to reflect transient gusts of feeling 
among the more impatient supporters of the movement, 
the former expresses the more stable views of those who 
have the duty of guarding the material interests of the 
working classes. Trade union leaders cannot afford to 
play with harum-scarum political schemes or to commit 
themselves to political novelties to catch the attention of 
the crowd. They are not doing so today. They are 
not talking the language that falls so lightly from Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who has neither immediate prospect of 
office nor the responsibility of speaking for a union. 
From the first the tone of the speeches and the reception 
aiven to them showed that the Trades Union Congress is 
acutely conscious of the economic position of the working 
classes and the need of reasoned measures for improving it. 
Mr. Conley, the president, appeared to carry the 
Congress with him in his opening speech. It was a 
speech in which there was very little talk of mere 
Socialism, And that fact in itself is at least worth noting. 
for whilst it is undoubtedly the case that most Labour 
leaders are Socialists, it should never be forgotten that 
there is no essential connexion between Labour and 
the theory of Socialism ; the Labour movement stands 
for the advancement of the interests of Labour, and for 
Socialism only in so far as it is held to be conducive to 
that end, At the present moment Labour leaders are 
deeply impressed by something even more important 
than Socialism—by the rise of a power in Fascist and 
Nazi countries which threatens the most highly prized 
of all Labour rights, the right to combine. 

That is a danger which is uppermost in their minds. 
The Nazi or Fascist régimes have swept away at one 
stroke the basis of working-class power in two great coun- 
tries; they have struck a deadly blow at the strength 
of Labour as a world force. Labour’s consciousness of 
that fact found expression in Mr. Conley’s denunciation 
of political dictatorships, and in Mr. Citrine’s spirited 
attack on the nationalist and militarist tendencies inherent 
in Fascism; and they and succeeding speakers made 
it clear that the leaders are prepared to stand out against 
dictatorship of the left no less than of the right. The 
“united front ’’ with Communism has lost its attractions. 
The imminence of the danger in many countries abroad 
has converted the stalwarts of the Labour movement 
into champions of democracy and of constitutionalism 
in government without which its rights can never be 
secure. ** Let us see,” said Mr. Citrine, “‘ that our 
programme is of such a character that, instead of waiting 
for the social millennium, we shall progressively raise 
the standard of life.” 

And it is also no happy accident, but in the nature of 
the case, that Labour today should cling to the principle 
of disarmament and peace, and internationalism in 
foreign affairs. For nationalism, armaments and dic- 
tatorships are closely allied. Every dictator has appealed 
to the blind spirit of racial pride and exclusive interest. 


Every dictatorship rests on force. Peace is an essential 
condition for the preservation of democracy and the 
prosperity of the working classes. In this respect Labour 
has the same interest everywhere, and as an international 
influence it is logically on the side of peace and the 
cultivation of good relations between countries. That is 
a reason why Mr. Conley and his associates con- 
sistently support the League of Nations, urge more 


positive action at the Disarmament Conference, 
and protest against secret alliances or military 
understandings. 


Mr. Conley has been very unreasonably taken to task 
by some of the usually most responsible sections of the 
Press on account of his advocacy of a 40-hour week 
convention and still more in respect of his suggestion for 
co-ordinated action on the part of the whole trade union 
movement, and the simultaneous presentation to em- 
ployers in all industries of a planned programme of wage 
increases. So far as the 40-hour week is concerned, it 
is enough to point out that this policy is already accepted 
in America as a part of the reconstruction programme, and 
its desirableness, if not its practicability, is admitted by 
most economists in this country. There are sound 
reasons why the British Government has not been able 
to support the 40-hour week convention in the form in 
which it has been put forward, but nobody can reasonably 
blame Labour for throwing its weight into a cause whose 
victory in the long run will be dictated by common sense 
and necessity. 

In regard to the suggestion that Labour should con- 
sider the means of increasing its influence in industry by 
concerted action between all the unions, Mr. Conley’s 
words, it is true, admit of more than one construction. 
If it were really the case that he was advocating resort to 
the General Strike they would be mischievous. If he 
had really been suggesting that the Trades Union Con- 
gress should prepare itself to settle sectional disputes by 
putting a pistol at the head of the whole community, 
then indeed we might feel ourselves back at 1926. But 
the whole context of Mr. Conley’s remarks, and his direct 
disclaimer of any intention to threaten, indicate that 
he had no such sinister meaning. He was, however, 
undoubtedly urging that the unions should co-ordinate 
their forces; that they should prepare for planned, 
united and even simultaneous action in presenting their 
demands to different industries. It must at once be 
admitted that measures of this kind might easily lead 
to confusion of issues; that different trades cannot be 
treated on the same basis; and that rash leadership, in 
pursuing an imperfect plan, might lead to intense irrita- 
tion and even strife. Such possibilities cannot be 
denied; and if ever again the Trades Union Congress 
should endeavour to usurp the powers of a State within 
a State it would have to be resisted with all the resources 
of the nation. This, it will be observed, is to assume 
something more than a combination of trade unions, but 
also an abuse of power by such a combination. It may 
be that unification of this kind will never be either desir- 
able or practicable. But surely, at this time of day, 
after more than a hundred years of trade unionism, having 
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admitted the right of combination, and the rights of 
unions to amalgamate, we cannot profess to be surprised 
if the trade union movement looks forward to a further 
step in the process of industrial organization. 

So far from attacking the speeches and resolutions of 
the Trades Union Congress this is surely an occasion 
when we should welcome the moderate spirit that was 


——Se 


displayed, and above all the conversion of the Movement 
to a whole-hearted adoption of the cause of progress jy 
compulsory education. To this question Labour , 
few years ago appeared to be indifferent. Now th 
Congress has taken its stand on the side of that mog 
necessary social reform—the raising of the age fo 
leaving school, 


THE POOR MAN’S INSURANCE 


BRIEF reference was made in last week’s Spectator 

to the latest report of the Industrial Insurance 
Comunissioner, for the year ending December, 1933. 
The question of industrial insurance generally demands 
fuller treatment, though it has already been discussed 
more than once in these columns in the past six months. 
Considering the part industrial assurance plays in the 
lives of a large section of the population it is astonishing 
how little other sections know of it. It may be defined 
as assurance on human lives, effected principally by 
wage-earners, the premiums being collected at the door 
by agents, for the most part weekly. The premium 
varies from a penny a week upwards. The average 
weekly payment was shown by the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Industrial Assurance, which reported last year, 
to be 2}d., and the average sum assured was £14 8s. 
(These figures refer to whole-life assurance, which repre- 
sents the bulk of the business.) The latter sum appears 
small, but the main object of the insurance is to provide 
for funeral expenses—always a grave anxiety with the 
Wage-earning classes. The extent of the business is 
shown by the fact that at the end of 1932 over 84,000,000 
policies, representing an aggregate sum assured of over 
£1,250,000,000, were in foree. The premium income 
in 1932 was £57,300,000—more than the cost of the 
Navy, more than the whole contributions of employers 
and workers for National Health Insurance and the 
State Pensions Scheme combined. 


Now having regard (a) to the magnitude of these 
sums, (b) to the fact that four-fifths of the business is 
carried out by commercial companies existing to pay 
dividends to their shareholders, (c) to the fact that any 
insurance is a complicated affair and that the policy- 
holders are almost all of them persons quite unfamiliar 
with official language and the interpretation of regu- 
lations, and (d) to the fact that actual contact with 
the policy-holders is maintained by agents paid largely 
on commission and under continual pressure to secure 
new business, it is manifest that the strictest control 
over the whole system is essential. It is a question, 
indeed, whether the business ought to be left in private 
hands at all. A committee under Lord Parmoor reported 
on the question in 1920, and legislation followed in 1923. 
The Departmental Committee referred to above, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Benjamin Cohen, was appointed 
in 1931, and its report, issued a year ago, still challenges 
the Government to action. Action comprehensive and 
drastic is imperative, for the industrial assurance business 
is riddled through with abuses. The frequent reference 
to ‘the industrial assurance scandal” is no misuse of 


language. These strictures, it is fair to say, do not 
apply universally. One or two companies, notably 


the Prudential, though not in all respects free from 
criticism, observe a standard which throws the defects 
of the others into sharp relief. But those defects are 
such as call first for exposure and then for effective 
remedy. And apart from the fifteen companies there 
exist 155 collecting societies whose activities demand 
scrutiny still more urgently. 


Industrial assurance in itself is not to be condemned, 
In so far as it makes for thrift it is good; and there 
is no doubt that the weekly call from the insuranee 
agent means that pence are put by that would neve 
otherwise be saved at all. But the business is ¢op. 
ducted with gross extravagance. Of the fifteen industrial 
assurance companies operating in 1932 the Shield spent 
no less than 73 per cent. of its premium income on 
management, the Nation Life and General 72.9 per cent, 
the United Friendly 56 per cent., and the Royal London 
Mutual 43 per cent. The policy-holders, it is obvious, 
get nothing like the benefit that economical administra. 
tion would secure them. The Prudential, in spite of 
paying large dividends to its shareholders, has got its 
expenses percentage down to 24.2, and the Pearl to 31,3, 
Since these two companies between them account for 
not far short of half the whole business done the per: 
centage for all the companies is kept down to 31,6, 
but every single one of the other 13 companies is above 
that figure. The Cohen Committee makes the very 
reasonable recommendation that every company shall 
get its ratio down to 30 per cent.—which would drive 
several of the smaller companies out of business. 

But if industrial insurance is in itself a good thing the 
constant pressure on working people to contract insur- 
ances beyond their means is a thoroughly bad thing. 
The extent to which that happens—since agents and 
canvassers are paid on commission—is _ sufficiently 
demonstrated by the astonishing fact that as against 
some 10 million policies negotiated in 1929 (Cohen 
Committee’s figures) 6 millions lapsed altogether 
through the failure of the policy-holder to keep up the 
premiums. When payments have been made for two 
years or over the company grants a free paid-up policy 
for a much reduced sum, and that was done in respect 
of 1} of the 6 millions. In the case of the remaining 
4} millions the policy-holders got nothing. 

This is not the place to elaborate the charges that 
could be levelled against the industrial assurance com- 
panies. The finance of some of them invites, and has 
received, pointed comment. In his recent report, for 
example, the Industrial Insurance Commissioner gives 
particulars of an investigation conducted on his behalf 
into the affairs of the United Friendly Insurance Company, 
Ltd., as a result of which its ratio of management expenses 
to premium income has been reduced from an average 
of 71 per cent. for the years 1919-1930 to the not entirely 
insignificant figure of 56 per cent. in 1932, It appears 
that 56 per cent. of the industrial assurance policies 
issued by this company in the 1919-1930 period 
lapsed in less than two years. One section of the 
inspector's report is headed ‘ Payments of Dividends 
to Shareholders while Company Actuarially Insolvent ” 
—the dividends in 1928 and 1929 being 8 per cent. 
free of tax. Another paragraph may be quoted as it 
stands, with the omission of names, which are immaterial : 


“No inconsiderable part of the company’s premium income bs 
absorbed by the remuneration of its three directors. In 1929 
their emoluments totalled £22,100, or nearly 8% of the premium 
income for the year, and in 1930, when £9,400 was paid to [the 
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ector] in respect of the special grant to which I will 
yey totalled £37,700, or approximately 12% of the 
me for t1e year.” 


managing dir 
refer later, tl 
premium inco: 
The inspector's comment on the dividend policy that 
“what was done does not suggest any great concern 
on the part of the management to safeguard the interests 
of the policy-holders ” scarcely errs from excess of 


emphasis. 


If the business of industrial assurance is to remain 
a commercial concern—which is still an open question 
—the companies and societies involved must be subjected 
to rigorous regulation in the interests of the policy- 
holders. The Cohen Committee made proposals that 
must be regarded as the minimum of reform, and the 
Government, having had abundant time for deliberating, 
ought not to let the coming session pass without action. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HOPE the motoring associations and everyone else 
who cares for human life will fight to the last ditch 
against the suggestion that motor-horns be banned 
altogether, by day as well as night. I say that not 
because I love the noise of hooters or like sounding one, 
put because I dislike accidents. A horn at night and a 
horn by day are two totally different things. The horn’s 
functions ean be discharged more or less effectively by 
headlights at night. By day there is no substitute but 
the human voice—not much good in a closed car. It is 
all very well to suggest that without the horn drivers will 
exercise more caution. Some may, some will not; for 
the latter there will be a heavy bill to pay. We can do 
with a good deal less hooting, and with horns of standard 
note, but there are cases where a warning is essential— 
in overtaking, for pedestrians who step suddenly off the 
pavement, or cross the road without looking both ways, 
or emerge from behind a stationary vehicle—to say 
nothing of cross-roads. And a horn that can be a curse 
jn the night-silence is a trivial nuisance among the street- 
noises of the day. 
* * * x 
Commander Evangeline Booth—now to become the 
third ‘‘ General Booth ”—is likely to keep the Salvation 
Army well in the limelight. She has a flair for the spec- 
tacular, stimulated by her 30 vears’ residence in the 
United States. But she is an extremely interesting 
figure in herself. Of all the Booths she inherits most of 
her father’s personal magnetism and restless vitality. 
Aprofound believer in the old Blood and Fire gospel, she 
ean speak with fiery eloquence, and then bring herself 
and her audience to earth harmlessly and wholesomely 
by a touch of opportune humour. Her manner with 
subordinate officers is peculiarly happy. The obscure 
and hard-worked Captain goes away with the feeling 
that the Commander has heard of him and has been 
really glad to meet him. The High Council probably 
felt that a touch of the Booth genius might now profitably 
and safely be employed at headquarters, where there is 
already an ample reserve of administrative ability. 
* * * * 


From what I hear in various quarters I doubt whether 
the various obstacles to Russia’s admission to the 
League of Nations are all removed yet. Quite apart 
from the eleventh-hour rumour of the opposition of 
Argentina, which, as a Council member could break 
the Council unanimity necessary for the grant of a 
permanent Council seat, Poland’s attitude is still un- 
certain. Poland wants a permanent seat herself, and 
if she claims one Spain and the Argentine will be bound 
to do the same. That may, indeed, provoke a crisis 
which will give the Poles the chance of a magnanimous 
withdrawal. In the Assembly Switzerland, which can 
listen to no reason where Russia is concerned, will vote 
against, and Holland, perpetually irritated by Sovict 
propaganda in the Dutch East Indies, may. But only 
a two-thirds majority in the Assembly is needed. 


Few men have spent their lives for their poorer neigh- 
bours more devotedly and unostentatiously than Frank 
Briant, whose death means a by-election in North 
Lambeth. Living at the Alford House Institute, in the 
middle of his constituency, he knew local government— 
as a member of the L.C.C., the Borough Council, the old 
Guardians and the new Public Assistance Committee, the 
Old Age Pensions Committee, to say nothing of the House 
of Commons—as well as he knew human lives. As an 
M.P. he was quiet and unassuming, but on his own subject 
authoritative by reason of his complete knowledge of it. 
The by-election will be important, since it is the first 
time in this Parliament that a Liberal seat has had to be 
defended. Briant’s personal popularity counted for a 
great deal in votes and the Liberal candidate, whoever 
he may be, will be fortunate if he gets home with a 
narrow majority. 

* - * * 

Miss Gem Hoahing, the remarkable little thirteen- 
year-old player who won the Middlesex Girls’ Tennis 
Championship last Saturday, has all the makings of an 
England player in her—and, fortunately, though she is 
Chinese by parentage she is British by birth. Handicapped 
though she is by standing only a head higher than the 
net. she fought her way without check or hesitation 
into the final. and won that, against a player fully up to 
championship standard, by 6—3. 6—1. She plays with 
both her head and her feet. Her footwork is remarkable, 
and so is her mental concentration. Not of a physique 
to make hard driving a speciality, she wins her games 
by skill in placing. Two of the disabilities of her youth 
are that she cannot play in the Wimbledon Junior 
Championship this year or next. or take the London 
matric. for three vears. Her father, watching her Middle- 
sex triumph, was a monument of Oriental impassivity. 

* * * * 

* The nudists,” said The Daily Express editorially on 
Wednesday, “try to occupy public attention, but they 
are disregarded more or less.”” Not, at any rate, by the 
Express, which gave more space on Monday to reporting 
the nudist conference than any other paper I saw. 
But the suggestion that nudists should be let alone 
and not advertised is sound enough. The tolerant British 
public has already developed a sensible attitude on the 
subject, and will no doubt maintain it if the nudists 
have the wisdom not to be obtrusive. So long as they ask 
for nothing more than special beaches where they can 
bathe as Shelley did no one will worry much about them. 

; * * * * 


Dean Inge, I see, told the Modern Churchmen’s 
Conference on Monday that in his young days one found 
a copy of the Bible not only in every guest-room im 
private houses, but in many hotel-bedrooms. As a 
matter of fact one frequently found it in a still more 
private apartment, but that rather singular practice 
seems to have disappeared—thanks, no doubt, to the 
increasing rush of modern life, JANUS. 
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THE MENACE OF 


: awkward question, Sir, very awkward,” said 
Sir William Harcourt to Mr. Gladstone, “ what 
do you think we ought to do about it?” “ Appoint 
a Royal Commission,” replied the Prime Minister. A 
time-honoured method by which Governments tem- 
porarily get rid of embarrassing sources of irritation ! 
And the dusty archives of Whitehall are bulging with 
forgotten Reports. Not the least of these is that of the 
Royal Commission on Licensing, published in 1931. 

‘““We regard the problem of the registered club,” 
it says, ‘“‘ as one of the most important of the subjects 
of our enquiry ... We are satisfied that substantial 
changes in the law are indispensable.” 

For the bona-fide club, instituted and conducted 
for the social intercourse of its members, there is a place 
in our national life. For the bogus (though registered) 
club, there is none. In authorizing the sale of intoxicating 
liquor in clubs the Legislature intended to provide for the 
mutual entertainment of its members, and most certainly 
did not contemplate in that provision the financial gain of 
private individuals. 

The ordinary licensed house is under the constant 
supervision of our vigilant police; its business, sur- 
rounded by restrictions and regulations, is conducted 
by a licensee into whose character the justices make 
minute investigation before entrusting him with a licence ; 
it has fixed ‘ permitted hours” which must be punc- 
tiliously observed; its licence duties are heavy, its 
taxes onerous; it is carried on in premises structurally 
suitable for the purpose. The bogus club has none of 
these hampering restrictions. Free and _ unfettered, 
it would appear to be, not the despised thing of a Royal 
Commission, and of all decent-minded people,—nor a 
“Plague Spot” (as it was recently described by the 
Chief Constable of Leeds), but the darling and special 
protégé of the Law. 

No need to erect costly buildings; to apply year 
after year, at great cost, in open court at the Brewster 
Sessions, and, if the licence is granted, to get it confirmed 
at Quarter Sessions, in the teeth of keen opposition by 
conflicting interests—a long and expensive process ; 
no supervision by the police; no heavy “ monopoly 
values” or contributions to compensation levies, or 
crushing duties ; no scrutiny of character, no need even 
to give a correct name, no submission of plans as to 
suitability ; no proof of public need. The most degenerate 
ex-convict may surround himself with a small number of 
persons of equal disrepute, and can, as a legal right, 
on giving certain details, such as the name of the pro- 
posed secretary, the address of the intended club, &e., 
and paying a fee of five shillings, start a “ club.” 
As a matter of form, he may constitute a “ wine com- 
mittee ” and occasionally purport to hold a committee 
meeting, and enter up some bogus minutes. But the 
plain and undoubted fact is that he intends to run— 
and does, in fact, run—the place for his own exclusive 
jinancial benefit. 

In a large number of cases, Proprietary Clubs are purely 
and simply unlicensed public-houses. The proprietor con- 
ducts the business normally carried on by the ordinary 
licensee. Indeed, so well recognized and established has 
this class of illicit business become, that it is not infre- 
quently advertised for sale as a going concern, with a 
complete, unashamed disclosure of the rent, bar-takings 
and general profits from the enterprise. A_ licensed 
victualler pays a licence duty, in respect of a full on- 
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THE BOGUS CLUB 






to 

licence, of half, and in the case of a beer on-licence 4 : 
= > . . . ; = e) 

third, of the annual value of his premises—in additioy ; 
: : : , 5 

of course, to compensation levies and other burdens jn. aa 

dental to his business. But the proprietor of one ¢ eh 





these clubs pays a mere duty of threepence in the £ oy 
all his purchases of intoxicating liquor. Moreover, }» 
only pays, in the case of the mala-fide club, on a sinajj 
proportion of the amount consumed ; there is no right of 
inspection by the Customs authorities, and there is good 
ground for supposing that correct returns are often not 
made. According to official statistics, the Club duty for 
the year 1932-8 was an average of £10.24 per club, whik 
the corresponding publican’s duty was (in respect of on- 
licences) £50.35. 
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But the matter does not end there. 


These “ pro- 
prietors ” 


not only escape with the payment of inade. 







quate duties; it is known that they charge exorbitant Prert#!" 
prices in many instances, and the period of consumption ened 
at their premises is far in excess of that at ordinary today 





licensed houses. This conduct is not only reprehensible, 
but definitely illegal. Unfortunately, however, the 
machinery for its detection and punishment is totally 
inadequate and ineffective. The police have no power to 
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inspect the premises of the club without a search warrant Bele 
specially granted by the magistrates, and this may only 4 oth 
be obtained upon good prima facie grounds. The chub Fylearly 
thus conducted has been condemned in unmeasured © oung 
terms by magistrates and the police throughout the Ahe dis 





country. In many cases, it is the haunt of criminals and 
degenerates. Its existence is unjust to bona-fide licensees, 
unfair to the State, a temptation to the young and inex- 
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perienced, and a menace to the community. It is Ppwish 
nothing but a shebeen which, by the adoption of a legal Bact irr 
artifice, promotes an illicit business on an ever-increasing Fenjoy 
scale. pletely 

These Clubs are growing in number, and their business Oe: 
in volume. The extent of that growth is seen in the fact Pyne y 
that while, between the years 1905 and 1932, the number Dio tin 















of ordinary “On” and “ Off” licences in England and Bor the 
Wales was reduced by no fewer than 25,893, that of clubs sat no’ 
in the same period increased by 7,788. In other words, Fthing 
in 1905 there were 6,589 of them; in 1932 there were Band ¢ 
14,377. The increase renders the closing of public-houses, Fitheir ¢ 
on the ground of “ redundancy ” or otherwise, ineffective Pexpec 
for the purpose in view. For statistics show that, as 4 Pynoder 
licensed house is closed, at least one club (sometimes in Pynuch 










the same premises) springs up in its place. While, on the Psordid 
one hand, magistrates close “‘ unwanted ” public-houses, Fan op 
they have no control whatsoever over the number or con- Fthis g 
duct of clubs. The position is illogical and _ totally is not 
indefensible. The ‘‘ changes ” that the Royal Commission The 
said were “‘ indispensable ” in 1931 are now more clamant Fy). 





still. Certain measures of reform are proposed, but 
desirable as such reforms may be, they do not command 
general assent, and those who have any degree of fam 
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liarity with practical polities know that any proposal to Bon bo 
give them legislative sanction would provoke disagree Fy), g 
ment and opposition. hoe oe 
My purpose here is to suggest methods of agreement Feould 








and co-operation to deal with the bogus club; and to triflin 
that end, and in order to provide a basis of common has n 
action, I put forward the following proposals : unque 
—_— : , , in fel pre 

(1) Applications for registration of clubs to be 4 
A : ; : . Bihe ¢ 

public; applicants’ character to be investigated; His 
Ss 0 





registration to be subject to annual renewal. 
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(2) Registration only to be granted in respect of 
remises suitable for the purpose. 
; (3) A membership of not less than fifty persons 


to be requisite. 

(4) Every club to be granted registration upon the 
express condition that any excisable liquor for con- 
sumption in the club shall be purchased and paid for 
py and in the name of a Wine Committee—upon 
which body neither the Proprietor nor any member 
of his family shall be competent to sit. 


(5) Every club to have its accounts for the pur- 

chase and sale of intoxicating liquor annually audited 

by Chartered: or Incorporated Accountants, and a 

copy of the audited accounts filed within a specified 

period, accompanied by a Statutory Declaration as 

to its accuracy, and, in particular, that the Pro- 

prietor has no personal financial interest in the pro- 
ceeds of the sales. 

Here, surely, all sides to an age-old controversy might, 

and ought to, find common ground for immediate action. 


MORALS OF TODAY: Ifi—A TRANSITION STAGE ? 


R. GRAHAM LIPSTONE, in his article last week, 
raised a question which is of great social import- 
but one which is beset with difficulties of every 
Rind, If it is true that the sexual morals of the present 
Heneration of young people are lax and wild we ought 
Sertainly to know it, and to search out the possible 
i medies. But is it true? Is there more immorality 
Moday than there was 50 or 100 years ago, or is it only 
4 lifferently distributed ? Conventions have changed, 
Bnanners have changed, and the social restraints of 
bniddle class society have vanished; but is the result 
Hworse or only different ? 


eance, 


Before we can answer this question we must consider 
oth young women and young men; and the change 
E learly does not affect them in the same way. On the 
7 oung women’s side, obviously, the new freedom and 
Nhe disappearance of restraint have made sexual irregu- 
Harity less impossible. In practice they now have oppor- 
“tunities, and in theory they may have inclinations, for 
rextra-matrimonial adventures, and the old overwhelming 
Huishment no longer follows. Moreover, whether they 
nut irregularly or not, they all possess a knowledge, and 
Fenjoy a frankness of speech about sex which must com- 
pletely alter their outlook. 





| On the young men’s side the change is different. At no 
‘time were they brought up in a guarded innocence. At 
‘no time was it either practically or socially impossible 
Mor them to have sexual adventures outside marriage, and 
mt no time did the majority refrain from them. The only 
hing which the old conventions imposed was silence 
nnd concealment of these matters from the women of 
ether own social class, among whom they would normally 
eexpect to marry. To the young men, therefore, the 
modern change has meant much greater frankness and 
muuch less hypocrisy. They are able, now, to replace the 
sordidness and furtiveness of a mercenary intrigue by 
fan open and to some extent romantic love affair, and if 
rthis goes as far as sexual intercourse outside marriage it 
isnot in that respect different from what it replaces. 
There is obviously a gain to morality as a whole from 
this development. Apart from its effects upon sexual 
Puorality—which is in a sense a quantitative problem— 
the new attitude of men and women towards sex and 
stowards each other involves a definite increase in honesty 
on both sides, and involves also the final destruction of 
the double moral standard which has poisoned society 
lor so many centuries. The idea that men and women 
could commit the same sin, and that in men it was a 
tnfling peccadillo and in women an everlasting infamy, 
has never been sanctioned by the Churches, but it was, 
unquestionably, accepted by society, and the canker 
of prostitution which sprang from it was even held up as 
the essential safeguard of family life. In his great 
History of European Morals Lecky, writing in 1869, gave 


By RAY STRACHEY 


a picture of the function of the prostitute which no 
thoughtful man or woman would tolerate today : 

“There has arisen in society a figure which is certainly the most 
mournful, and in some respects the most awful upon which the eye 
of the moralist can dwell. That unhappy being whose very namo 
it is a shame to speak; who. counterfeits with a cold heart the 
transports of affection and submits herself as the passive instrument 
of lust; who is scorned and insulted as the vilest of her sex, and 
doomed for the most part to disease and abject wretchedness and 
an early death, appears in every age as the perpetual symbol of 
the degradation and sinfulness of man. Herself the supreme type 
of vice, she is ultimately the most efficient guardian of virtue. 
But for her, the unchallenged purity of countless happy homes 
would be polluted and not a few who, in the pride of their untempted 
chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder, would have known 
the agony of remorse and despair. On that degraded and ignoble 
form are concentrated the passions that might have filled the 
world with shame. She remains, while creeds and civilisations rise 
and fall, the eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for the sins of 
the people.” 

The morals of today may be lax, the manners of today 
may be wild, and the habits of young men and women 
may be promiscuous; but they would have to be all 
these things in excess before they could approach in 
rottenness the point of view underlying that statement. 

But are young men and women lax and promiscuous ? 
Facts, naturally, are hard to come by. The young them- 
selves, of course, talk very freely; but the talk of the 
young is notoriously extravagant, and it is probably 
from the clergy, from teachers and from doctors that a 
more accurate picture can be obtained. They, indeed, 
differ amazingly in what they find, but by putting 
together a number of partial generalizations some kind 
of an estimate can be made. On this basis, admittedly 
incomplete, it seems clear that a good many of the 
modern middle-class girls—perhaps as many as a third 
of them—do have actual sexual relations with young 
men before they marry, and that neither they nor the 
young men think this is seriously wrong. In addition, 
a very much larger proportion—nearly all perhaps— 
encourage and enjoy the modern “ petting ” convention, 
according to which embracing appears to have taken the 
place of shaking hands. 

Both these manifestations may conceivably be the 
forerunners of a wholesale rush into promiscuity, and 
may mean the imminent end of family life; but the 
general consensus of opinion seems to be that there is no 
sign that it is so. On the contrary, both the young them- 
selves and those who advise them agree that the post- 
War immorality is over and thoroughly out of fashion. 
Sexual experimenting, on the girls’ side at any rate, is 
done in some relation to the idea of ultimate marriage, 
and without intentional weakening of the value attaching 
to a permanent relationship. The young women of today 
are almost vociferous about their desire to have children, 
and they often justify a pre-matrimonial “ trial run ’’— 
even if it turns out a mistake—in the interests of that 
very monogamy whose complete ideal it controverts. 

All this may be, perhaps, a transitional stage, and 
may be followed by some new sexual code which future 
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generations will work out and embody in their social 
structure. It may, on the other hand, be nothing more 
than the old weakness in a new guise, influencing a new 
group of people. The full ideal of Christian purity has 
never been at all universally carried out, except where 
it has been so stringently imposed as to be inescapable. 
There are, and of course there always have been and 
always will be, many men and women who accept its 
idealism, and shape their lives accordingly. But, by 


ROAD SAFETY IN AMERICA 


By STANLEY CASSON 


ARIOUS experiments made in the last few months 
seem to have had little or no effect on the number 
and character of road fatalities. Now that the subject 
is receiving detailed attention from many quarters it 
may be of advantage to take into consideration the 
methods of traffic control and road discipline employed 
in America. I have recently returned after almost a 
year in America during which I drove more or less con- 
tinuously. I must confess that during my first few weeks 
of driving in England I felt myself in a totally different 
motoring world. American drivers as a whole strike 
me as having definitely better road manners, as being 
more considerate to other drivers and to pedestrians and 
as conforming to a discipline which was mainly of their 
own creation. As an American friend explained to me, 
*“We always break laws made by a minority whose 
intention is to raise our moral standards to theirs: but 
when a majority of the people makes its own laws it 
observes them.” And motoring laws everywhere are 
bound to be built up from the gradually accumulating 
experience of motorists, and to require amendment and 
change as conditions change. I found that the American 
motoring laws and customs were far more suited to the 
present conditions of traffic than our own. If proof of 
my conviction were needed it lies in the fact that I never 
even came near having an accident during my stay and 
saw no more than a handful of cases of really negligent 
driving. 

American roads are by no means as yet standardized. 
Various types have been experimented with and the 
type which is Held to be a universal success is the white 
road, without camber, divided into two, three 
or four strips. In the case of a three-strip road the central 
strip is reserved for passing only and not otherwise used. 
On such roads passing is as safe and automatic as can 
But the road of the future is foreshadowed 
in the very latest arterial roads—as for instance the 
Boston-Worcester Turnpike. This magnificent stretch, 
only forty miles long, has been laid out as the ideal road. 
It consists of two separate tracks separated by a strip of 
grass bordered by a high curb, with openings at  in- 
tervals. The two streams of traffic thus cannot meet 
at any point. Each track is a two-strip track, the 
traflic driving on the outer strip and passing on the 
inner. In one or two places along the forty miles, by 
turning off the outer strip, the driver can reach a subway 
Which curves underneath the turnpike and brings him 
up on the other side into the opposite stream of traffic. 
That, s the only way in which he can return 
the way he came if at any time between his starting-point 
and destination he wishes to go back. Accidents are 
thus reduced to an absolute minimum. They can only 
in passing other cars on the two-strip tracks and 
would thus be due entirely to faulty driving. As far 
as I know there have been virtually no accidents on this 
turnpike. This type of road is the most recent and the 
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and large, society has not paid much more than 
service to monogamy, and has allowed a multitud, 
poisonous and dangerous shams to flourish in its shel 
The strength and appealing power of its ideal ay) 
ginning to be tested today against the new freedon 
young women, and whatever the ultimate result may 
there i is at least a chance that there will be more hones 
and more wholesomeness and less cruelty in the fi, 
than in the past. 





most satisfactory. 
road of the future. 

But our problems are vastly more complicated thay; 
American, Apart from the narrowness even of sony 
our arterial roadways, we have to cope with the confi 4 
caused by the bicycle and motor-bicycle, by the yw a 
sistent bad manners of the type of motorist: who ins 
on accelerating after he has signalled to you to pass } q 
of the motorist who holds the crest of the road y 
makes no signals. The strip-system of road-building lary 
eliminates the necessity of asking for or making signify 
and I was struck by the fact that no signal at all is ma 
on American roads except the “‘ pass me”” signal. 
sar making a left turn off the road, across a line 
traffic, merely takes the middle strip (if it is a three-st; 
road) and those behind automatically pass him on ji 
right. On a two-strip road the driver making the twy_ 
indicates it by taking the middle of the road and slowing 
down. 

In America there are no bicycles—or virtually noi 
That, of course simplifies the problem enormow)) 
For bicycles sour the motorist and make him nervoiyy 
But America’s main problems are ours and they af 
simply and directly solved. No driver may overtsty 
up a hill whose crown hides the road ahead. A white lin 


It may well serve as the stan 






is drawn on the road from the bottom of the hill to ty 


crest, on the right-hand side (America drives on tit, 
right). At the bottom of the hill is a notice ‘ SINGLE 


LINE ONLY.” Everyone must ascend the hill insif 
the white line. At the crest the white line ends and wh 
can drive as you choose down the hill, while a simile 
white line up the opposite ascent controls the ascendixf 
traflic. 

Then there is the problem of side and main roai 
This is solved simply enough. The main road counts as! 
“ throughway,” that is to say as a road on which you 
drive at any speed, until it reaches a town. Outside th 
town is a notice ‘* Throughway ends: 25 M.P.H. limi 
Between towns every side road has a large sign ‘“* STOP 
placed near its point of entry into the throughwa 
And every car on reaching the throughway does st 
The countless accidents due to drivers in England wi 
see the notice “‘ Major Road Ahead ” 
chance swinging into the main road slowly are at ol 
reduced almost to nil. If there are accidents of this kit 
the blame can be assigned almost automatically. In tow 
all these rules are suspended and the main road has! 
necessary priority over the side roads: but the spe 
limit tends to prevent accidents and at most importal! 
crossings are coloured lights. 

The rule implied by the use of white lines and sti) 
notices are in America very generally observed. 01 








and decide ‘'f 





on half-a-dozen occasions did I see them transgress 
This is partly due to the fact that Americans as a nati! 
are more “‘ car-conscious ” than we are ; but it is also di’ 
to the fact that there is an efficient service of tral! 
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than 


on motor bicycles. One meets a “ traffic cop” 





altitude, police : Bsc Ae 

its shel about every 20 miles. The possibility of his unexpected 
eal anh appearance helps to enforce the rules, for the breaking 
Teedon of arule is automé itically followed by a summons delivered 
It may’ by the policeman on the spot and the scale of fines 
re hone imposed later at the police-court is high. Every driver 
the fy 





OSEPH HENRY SHORTHOUSE, born in Birming- 
J ham on September 9th, 1834, was a man of one book 


and, essentially, of a single interest in life—the seven- 











7 teenth-century Church of England. We are continually 
1 than: tempted to say of an author or his work that he or it is 
f some unique. In the case of Shorthouse the word is accurate, 
confi The man himself was a peculiar product of his time < and 
the pe town, while the composition and the fortune of his 
ho insi ‘ymous philosophi ‘al romance make a most curious 
pass hi chapter of literary history. 
road ; Shorthouse came of Birmingham Quaker stock, and 
vg lane spent the whole of his life in the suburb of Edgbaston, 
9 siguil © He inherited a chemical factory, and to the end of his life 
lis mame WAS concerned with the manufacture of vitriol. As a 
gnal, child he was delicate enough to be given careful treat- 
a line ment, and he was afflicted with a bad stammer ;_ but his 
1ree-st parents appear to have carried their indulgence to an 


un-Quakerlike extreme. He was entirely protected from 
the rude world of boys, dosed continually with medicines, 
and always given breakfast in bed. Girl cousins were the 
playmates of his teens. He longed to write a book, 








ly ao but had no guidance in literature and no apprenticeship 
rmowif beyond the writing of essays for a little society connected 
nervog. With the Friends’ Meeting. At sixteen his father put 
they gf him into the family business. The Quaker way of worship 
overty. shad little attraction for him, and in 1861 he and his wife 
shite li together joined the Church of England. Shorthouse’s 
Il tot lite was almost wholly devoid of incident, save for the 
oat startling success of John Inglesant. He never travelled 


He had almost no contact 


SINGLE: outside England and Wales. 
After his 


Il ins «(With men of affairs or modern thought. 
andwe triumph in the carly ‘eighties, as before, he hid 
. al himself in Edgbaston, was punctual in business, and 
scene. $ave his evenings to literature. 

Twenty years of reading and ten of steady labour 
L rot went to the making of John Inglesant. Every night the 
mtsap author read to his wife the page or so that he had added 
VOU Ci in the day. He did not talk about his task, and after 
side th its completion in 1876 he locked it away for four years. 
- limit Then he handed the MS. to a Quaker printer, had the 
STOP book bound in vellum, and gave away 100 copies. Mrs. 


ighw'f Humphry Ward showed it to Macmillan, who published 


os st it in 1881. Its success was extraordinary. The serious 
nd wi public was conquered. The more cultivated section of 
cide t Society discussed the book without limit. The pulpit 
at on helped to spread the news. Most of the eminent were 
is kin emphatic in eulogy. Gladstone was photographed with 
n tow! a volume on his knee. There was only one conspicuous 


has! dissentient, Lord Acton, who pointed out that Shorthouse 
had greatly exaggerated the influence of the Catholics in 


P spec 

portal England under Charles the First and had taken out- 
rageous liberties with history in his story of Inglesant in 

1d sto Italy. Both criticisms were sound. But it was the union 


Onl of style and atmosphere and exalted sentiment that gave 
John Inglesant a place without a competitor in its dec nade. 


ITESSC\ 
natio Nothing could have been more fortunate than the hour 
Iso du of its appearance. No book that one could name em- 
trail bodied so large a measure of the political and social 








reaction that was already overdue. Church questions 








knows that 15 or 20 dollars will be the inevitable result 
of crossing a white line or shooting past a stop notice. 
Passing coloured lights involves a heavier fine. But the 
knowledge that there will be no argument, that the fine 
is virtually automatic, makes the keeping of the rules 
also virtually automatic. 


iit ea ies AND “ JOHN INGLESANT” 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


were to the fore. The fear of Rome was beginning to 
pass. The Carlylean view of Cromwell and his time was 
being broken down. And there seemed an ironic apposite- 
ness in the circumstance that in the heyday of Chamber- 
Jain Radicalism, this manifesto of “‘ epicurean quictism,” 
as Edmund Gosse called it, should come from the study of 
a Birmingham manufacturer, within hail of the retreat 
that sheltered Newman’s pathetic old age. 

Lord Acton’s dissent from the chorus of praise could 


sasily have been predicted, but Shorthouse could 
afford to smile at the attack, because it showed 
that his formidable critie was unacquainted with 


some of the main sources of the story and had not been 
able to recognize the author's remarkable method of using 
his authorities. That secret was discovered forty years 
later by the Rey. W. K. Fleming, whose article in the 
Quarterly Review (July, 1925) is an essay in fundamental 
criticism, one of those rare pieces of writing which have 
the force of deeds. 

Being led on by the familiar sound of certain passages 
in John Inglesant, Mr. Fleming came to realize that 
good part of the book was ‘a miracle of ingenious dove- 
tailing,” embodying “a quantity of unacknowledged 
verbatim quotation from seventeenth-century writers,” 
not a few of them being classics deemed to be known 
less to every cultivated reader. The auto- 
biography of Thomas Ellwood, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, 
Antony 4 Wood, Burton’s Anatomy, the Lives of Nicholas 
Ferrar and Henry More, Hobbes’s Leviathan, Turbervile’s 
Booke of Hunting. the Fanshawe and Evelyn Diaries 
these and many others were laid under contribution by 
Shorthouse—not as hints or in paraphrase, but word by 
word. Mr. Fleming, for example, sets out side by side 
the description of the Wiltshire priory as Richard 
Inglesant sees it in the opening chapter of the book and 
the description in Wright's Letters on the Suppression of 
the Monasteries. The parallel columns show that Short- 
house transcribed Wright. For the delightful account 
of John Inglesant’s boyhood he drew upon Aubrey and 
Turbervile ; for the description of Kustace’s tomb, upon 
Antony & Wood. Several of the most effective Italian 
scenes (which made his contemporaries marvel at the 
divination of an author who had never crossed the Channel) 
are taken verbatim from John Evelyn—for instance, the 
view from the hilltop at Siena, the procession in Rome, 
and the tale told by Malvoli in the church at Naples. 

Mr. Fleming says specifically that he has “not quoted 
the lengthier borrowings at all.” That would need 
permission from the holders of the copyright. The habit 
of mind here disclosed is to Mr. Fleming “ simply 
baffling,’ and yet he himself offers what seems to me 
an excellent theory. He suggests that Shorthouse 
began the story, and continued it for years, as a private 
literary exercise, without thought of publication, and 
that before the end his method had become so much 
second nature that he put it out of his thoughts. Here is 
a technique of composition belonging, so far as we know, 
to the author of John Inglesant alone. It is something 
much more subtle and important than the trick played 
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by some writers of adventure stories, or, say, than Defoe’s 
use of Dampier’s voyages. It cannot be compared with 
Coleridge’s lavish conveyances, and obviously it has 
nothing in common with that poet’s marvellous process 
of transmutation as revealed in The Road to Xanadu. 
Perhaps the method that comes. nearest to it is that of 
Sterne in Tristram Shandy. In any case, the problem 


ee 





is one of exceeding interest. It leaves us, I think, ready 
to agree with Mr. Fleming’s two conclusions : first, that 
Shorthouse’s borrowings, startling though they are, 4, 
not diminish the value of his book as a represents. 
tion of the age, and secondly, that the special quality 
of John Inglesant is not affected by the author's mosaiy 
craft. 





MOSCOW’S HINTS TO WRITERS ] 


By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 3 


HE writers of the Soviet Union have just finished 

their first full-dress Conference, and the long red 

and white banners of welcome still hang in the streets of 

Moscow, and the pictures of the great writers of the 

world—Shakespeare, Cervantes, Tolstoy—in the charming 
white-pillared assembly hall of the Trades Union. 

I left them still at it after ten days of conference. 
Having discussed novels and children’s books, and the 
national minorities, they were half way through a dis- 
cussion of the drama, and—most difficult subject of all— 
next day they were going to talk about poetry. But by 
now the streams of oratory have been dammed. The 
foremost writers of the Union and the authors of the 
national minorities will be going back to their holidays or 
their avocations, triumphant but exhausted. For the Con- 
ference has been a great success, and everyone has been 
basking in the dazzling light of publicity. Fat Demyan 
Bedmi, the best satirical columnist in Russia; the 
charming Marshak, beloved of children and always re- 
presented by the cartoonists as riding a scooter or playing 
a drum; the old man from Daghestan, who, dressed in 
the gorgeous silks of his native land, recited a long heroic 
poem; Karl Radek, the caustic wit; Leonov, the 
novelist ; and last and greatest, the universally beloved 
Maxim Gorki. They have all said their say, and have 
been photographed in this pose and that, broadcast, 
pelted with flowers and generally made much of. 

It would take too long to speak here of the technical 
discussions that were launched, when they spoke of such 
things as the form of the novel, treatment of character, 
and so on, and anyhow, some such discussions could be 
imagined as taking place in any conference of writers. 
What was unique about this Congress were the inter- 
ludes. For there appeared before us no less a thing than 
that elusive creature, the reader. First came a deputation 
of miners from the coal areas of the Don basin. It was led 
by a noted shock-brigader. He and the rest of the 
deputation liked reading books they said—novels and all 
sorts of books, but more particularly, they liked novels 
which dealt with their own sort of life. He said that he 
had taught a lot of young miners their trade, and he did 
hope that the older, more experienced literary workers 
whom he saw at the Congress would do the same in their 
job as he was doing in his. There were so many people 
in the Soviet Union who wanted to tell about their ex- 
periences, and he urged the older writers to help them. 

Then there were boys and girls from Eastern Siberia. 
They said that there were certainly not enough books 
about boys and girls who lived in Eastern Siberia, so they 
had written a book themselves about their own lives, 
and here it was, and they laid their production proudly 
before Gorki. 

In the days that followed, we had deputations from all 
the factories around Moscow. One brought a gift of a 
brand new samovar. The Red Army pelted us with 
flowers (which we returned) and demanded new songs to 
sing and more novels about Red Army life. The Navy, 
who brought a model ship, had much the same things to 


say. Another day, there were more boys and girls, thes 
fresh from their camp, sunburned and bright-eyed, ang § 
with caps, belts and arms full of flowers. They stood oy 
the brightly lighted platform and recited a poem, throy. 
ing the lines of it from one to another, and all speaking 
together in the refrain. They, too, wanted new song 
and new poems. Then there were railway workers, who 
solemnly blew a whistle and waved a green flag when their 
spokesman’s speech was to start, and a deputation of 
peasants who had come, one from each of the co-operative 
farms around Moscow, and who brought gifts of the fruits 
of the earth in their season, and sheaves of wheat, barley 
and flax. 
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Several different points of view were represented or 
the more technical side of things. Ehrenbourg, fo 
instance, said that the scope of Soviet literature up til 
now had been too narrow, and that however deep the 
impression it had made on them, writers must try to get 
away from the dark, early days of the Civil War. The 
difficulty of treating new subjects in poetry was discussed 
too, but all agreed that a literature which does not 
describe the life just round the corner is no good, and that 
the newness with which Soviet writers had to deal was at 
once their difficulty and opportunity. Leonov, author 
of a novel which I admire (translated here under the name 
of *$.0.T.”*), discussed in conversation the extraordinary 
amount of technical things a writer was expected to know 
nowadays, and how long it was taking him to get local 
colour for the book on which he was working. 
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But by and large, the feature which most struck a 
foreign observer at the Congress was the atmosphere of 
co-operation and good-humoured criticism which exists 
between writers and readers. For instance, the Con- 
gress made an excursion to the big amusement park on 
the banks of the Moskva river, and was there received 
not only with brass bands, but with an amusing series ot 
dancing pantomime figures, some on stilts and all with 
enormous comic false heads. There were two dressed 
as Pioneers (Soviet Boy Scouts and Girl Guides) with 
ridiculous simpering faces, bearing a banner—'** When 
you write about us boys and girls, do not make us look 
like this.’ Another grotesque was of a woman in peasant 
costume, with enormous red cheeks and little eyes like 
a pig, and a loutish peasant man, with a sort of straw 
thatch instead of hair and a semi-idiotic expression— 
“Writers, remember we peasants are not like this!” 
The smaller children had their representatives too, two 
toddlers with dummy comforters, and wide blue eyes 
and idiotic mouths—** Do not write books for children 
like this, they do not exist.” There was a Critic too, al 
enormous bilious-looking grotesque with a red nose anda 
dissatisfied expression, and a pair of shears in his hand 
—‘* Tam the Critic who will cut up your books.” 

Altogether, what with grotesques, battles of flowers 
and a general atmosphere of the good humour of 4 
** Harvest-home,”’ no solemn literary congress ever pet 


haps debated at greater length or in more cheerful 
circumstances, 
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THE INVITED GUEST 


By BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE 


E were five people, sitting at dinner in a Scottish 
W country house in August, 1934. At the head 
of the table sat the Cabinet Minister, at the foot, his 
wife. Next to her the Playwright, beside him Deborah, 
and opposite the Elusive Creature. On that side there 
was space for one more chair, and as the sherry sank 
in the decanter, and the owls sailed out of the wood on 
to the moor, a discussion arose, Could that chair be 
filled by another guest without spoiling the party ? 
Was there even somebody who could improve it? 
Among the living we agreed that there were one or 
two, but obstacles of time and space kept us from 
sending for any of them. These difficulties did not 
apply to the Shades, so to one of them our single invita- 
tion would have to be confined. 

W. Shakespeare was considered, but in Deborah’s 
view the presence of another playwright was a fatal 
objection to summoning a man whom otherwise all 
would have been pleased to meet. 

Deborah, impatient to be asked to name her own 


candidate, looked questioningly at her vis-a-vis. Would 
she ask for Rabelais, or perhaps the Virgin Mary ? 


“Madame de Stael,”’ she said. 

Deborah put on her dry voice. 
never get on,” she said. 

* That,” observed the 
would be part of the fun.” 

“T want Voltaire,” said Deborah. 
interested in all of us.” 

“TI don’t want that prig to be interested in me,” 
said the Playwright. 

* All this,”” said the Cabinet Minister, “‘ is a nuisance 
for your host and hostess. Nobody can be asked if 
any of you are going to be rude to them. In fact I 
doubt if anybody can be asked at all.” 


“She and I would 


Playwright, “is true. It 


** He would be so 


“Do you want anybody in particular?” asked his 
wile, 

* [ do,” said the Minister. ‘ I want Sarah Jennings.” 

The hostess shook her head. ‘ Too late,” she said. 
“My invitation was sent before you all began arguing. 
The guest will be here at any minute.” 

Even while she spoke we saw a hand lay itself upon 
the table, a male hand, whose thin fingers were encrusted 
with glittering rings. Behind it a human figure was 
taking definite shape in the chair which had appeared 
in the vacant place. As the features emerged, eves 
of a peculiar luminosity appeared, veiled by lids as 
wrinkled and tired as those of a tortoise. These eyes 
passed the company in review with an interested courteous 
rapidity, lingered for an instant upon the Elusive 
Creature, and finally came to rest upon the hostess. 

* Lord Beaconsfield,”? she announced. 

“Benjamin Disraeli,” he corrected gently.  ‘ The 
immense majority of my old friends have resumed 
the habit of calling me by that name—all of them indeed 
except one, who is a law to herself—, and I should be 
glad if my new acquaintance 

He bowed, spreading out his hands with a touch of 
depreeating humility. Perhaps it was the twinkle of 
diamonds as he returned to his former pose that distracted 
his attention from the company to the room. 

* Charming—charming,” he murmured, gazing up at 
the shaded fittings of the electric lights. ** A vast improve- 
ment since my time. It was introduced, was it not, 


about the time of the General Election after 1——” 


He paused. Then turning to his hostess, proceeded : 
** You will forgive a natural curiosity. I have been much 
out of the world lately. The beauty of this illumination 
exceeds all that I had heard. May I ask whether it has 
been installed in my own house—in Number Two White- 
hall Gardens ? ” 

The Cabinet Minister was the first to pull himself 
together. 

** Yes, Mr. Disraeli—and in the House of Commons,’ 
he said. 

We saw the dark eyes narrow and scrutinize. 

“The House of Commons? You are in the House ? 

** He is in the Cabinet,” said the Minister's wife. 

* You must enlighten unpardonable ignorance,” said 
Mr. Disraeli, ** and tell me what Party you adorn.” 

“Your own,” said his host. 

* Ah! Toryism still uses the old name ? 

** We are coming back to it,” said the Minister. 

Mr. Disraeli seemed visibly gratified. 

** You relieve a certain anxiety,” he presently remarked. 
““which has lingered in my mind since—since I was 
called elsewhere. Although Salisbury and myself had 
succeeded in putting the peace of Europe on an enduring 
basis at Berlin, it was not agreeable to leave the British 
Empire in charge of Gladstone and that Birmingham 
Radical—remind me of his name. Ah! Chamberlain 
Joseph Chamberlain. I never heard what became of 
him.” 

** Then there was agriculture! You can have no con- 
ception of the alarm with which I viewed the future of 
the land in this country at that time. Am I boring you ?”’ 

**Far from it,’ said the Cabinet Minister, but Mr. 
Disraeli’s eves were turned tenderly upon his neighbour, 
and it was not until she murmured * Do go on,”’ that he 


, 


” 


spoke again : 

‘** No doubt I was a tired old man. But it appeared to 
me at that time that real and mortal dangers threatened 
to destroy the very basis of English life—the English 
countryside. Why, I remember as if it were yesterday 
a talk with one of my own tenants at Hughenden 
after church it was—in the July of that shocking wet 
summer, my last as it happened. Wheat, he told me, fine 
wheat from New Zealand, had sold at forty-two shillings 
a quarter in Wycombe Market. You will hardly credit it, 
but I remember it as if it were yesterday—— ”’ 

He was silent, and as we watched him, his face became 
mask-like and the wrinkled eyelids dropped. After a 
minute he went on: 

* They could not stand up against it. No farmer could 
stand up against it, and the farmers after all are the 
keystone of the Arch. Ah! Iam happy to sce that you 
agree with me ” (glancing at the Minister). 

** Well, to conclude, for I fear I must leave you now, 
I could not at that time see how the economic follies of 
Liberalism could be corrected before some disaster 
had occurred, perhaps not until many thousands of 
men were thrown out of work, not only from our fields, 
but from the factories well.” 

The Cabinet Minister seemed about to speak, but 
Mr. Disraeli stopped him with a gesture : 

“No! Tam not curious to hear how the catastrophe 
was averted. You told me all I care to know when you 
told me that the Tory Party still lives.” 

The hunting ery of an owl floated in through the open 
window from the moor. and as the sound died away 
we saw that one chair was empty again, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Napoleon.” By Alfred Sangster. At the Embassy Theatre 


A GREAT French historian has said that ‘a fairly complete 
Napoleonic library should include about ten thousand volumes. 
For the bare essentials, at least five hundred are necessary.” 
This presumably includes only primary sources. But what 
of the essays, the poems, the vies romancées? Can any 
number be put to them? And of the dramas, immense or 
frivolous, from The Dynasts to Madame Sans-Géne, the 
list will never be completed. In every generation dramatists 
must try their hand at retelling some part of the enduring 
legend. Nor can any writer who knows his job wholly fail 
to dramatize a life so packed with natural drama. Like 
the réle of Hamlet, in which any competent actor can succeed 
in one scene at least, the story of Napoleon is pretty well 
fool-proof. You have only, for instance, to dress the Little 
Corporal in his grey redingote, surround him with eager 
marshals, and let him dictate the battle of Austerlitz (or 
Jena or Wagram) in musket-fire sentences while guns boom 
forebodingly in the distance, for the imagination to be 
momentarily seized and fired. 

Mr. Sangster comes to this task fresh from a victory over 
the Brontés, and he has found his new hero a very difficult 
subject to condense into an evening’s entertainment. With 
Napoleon the problem is one of selection. Is it possible 
both to preserve some dramatic unity and to present a 
credible character-study of the conqueror of Europe? One 
way would seem to be to pick out a dominant trait in 
Napoleon’s character and select a number of dramatic 
scenes from his life to illustrate and develop it. 

This Mr. Sangster has attempted. He has chosen Napoleon's 
lust for power, and has shown it in action, at Toulon, in the 
croup @état of Vendémiaire, at the meeting with Josephine, 
after Marengo, before the coronation. But then Mr. Sangster 
wavers. It is as though he felt pressed for time, or could 
find no device for compressing the next ten years into a 
manageable hour. At any rate, he attempts in one long 
scene an impressionistic summary of ten of the most crowded 
years of modern history. Theoretically it should be possible 
to suggest the continuity and similarity of the great victories 
of Napoleon, with their attendant massacre and _ pillage, 
by one stylized battle picture ; but when the scene has also 
to hold the divorce of Josephine, the surrender of the 
Emperor of Austria, the birth of the King of Rome, the 
retreat from Moscow, and the battle of Waterloo, it collapses 
beneath their weight. 

The third act is divided between the cabinet meeting 
in London which decides the fate of Napoleon and a long 
scene at St. Helena. The former is unconvincing. English 
politicians are notoriously ignorant and stupid, but Mr. 
Sangster is presumably attempting a portrait, and not a 
caricature. The last phase is too long, but it contains some 
fine moments; the scene between the Emperor and Sir 
Hudson Lowe is excellent, and the sense of lonely humiliation 
is well conveyed. Barring the long scene in Act II., Mr. 
Sangster sticks firmly to his purpose and is partially successful. 
Not wholly so, because the theme has proved too much for 
its interpreter, and the character of Napoleon, though firmly 
outlined, is static when it should be dynamic. 

The acting is good. Napoleon is naturally the pivot on 
which the whole play turns, and Mr. Edward Chapman gives 
a remarkable performance. He is helped by his stature, 
which is uncannily like that of the original. He has a fine 
voice and presence and he is a real actor—an impersonator, 
not a self-exhibitionist. Of the rest, Mr. Eric Portman has 
the right dash and glitter for Murat, Miss Margaret Rawlings’s 
Josephine is alluring and credible, Mr. Earle Grey is good as 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and Mr, Aubrey Dexter, besides being 
very funny as Joseph Bonaparte, gives one of the only con- 
vineing stage portraits of the Prince Regent yet seen. The 
part of Napoleon’s mother, that redoubtable woman, is 
unhappily cast; the note of humour introduced into it 
makes Madame Mére degencrate into Mother Goose. 


Revert Harr-Davis. 


The Cinema 


“Blossom Time.” At the Regal 


WHATEVER may happen in Austria, the traditional atmosphere 
of Vienna is safe on the screen. There the Danube is always 
blue ; music and singing are heard in the cafés from Morning 
to night; smartly-uniformed officers are forever clicking 
their heels in salute to fascinating young ladies ; and either 
Strauss is conducting his orchestra or Schubert is composing 
at his piano. Blossom Time is about Schubert, who jg 
played by Richard Tauber, which means that he has to be 
presented almost purely as a song composer, and a composer 
who actually sings his own songs in public. The whol 
film is constructed in this somewhat arbitrary style, and 
does not attempt to come very near either to the character 
of Schubert or to the spirit of Schubert’s music. It lacks 
almost entirely the intensity and the poetic atmosphere 
of Unfinished Symphony, another film about Schubert made 
on the Continent and shown recently in London, but it is q 
very skilful medley of familiar themes and popular items, 
Herr Tauber looks his part and sings well, though purists 
might not approve of some of his mannerisms ; Jane Baxter 
is graceful and attractive as the dancing-master’s daughter 
who captures Schubert’s heart only to marry his rival, the 
handsome young dragoon ; and Athene Seyler is in excellent 
form as the plain-spoken Grand Duchess. The production, 
from the British International studios at Elstree, is dressed 
and staged in handsome style, with a luxurious ballroom 
scene at the beginning and a spacious cathedral scene at the 
end. A severely critical taste will find here nothing very 
new or very striking, but this will not affect the film’s certain 
success, for it is keyed down into just that mood of mildly 
romantic sentiment which most screen audiences prefer. 


“The Affairs of Cellini.” 


Tue best moments in this Hollywood charade occur when 
the hero arrives at a place called ** Cellini’s Mountain Hide- 
away.” The goldsmith has escaped from an awkward 
situation in the apartments of the Duchess of Florence 
and has brought with him the lovely Angela, after rescuing 
her from the attentions of the Duke. His hideaway is a 
shepherd’s hut, and his efforts to rouse the emotions of 
his prosaic protégée with romantic rhetoric are punctuated 
-—and punctured—by the persistent baa-ing of sheep. A 
little more of this irony would have greatly improved the rest 
of the picture, for although the treatment of Medici Court 
affairs is flippantly modern, there is always an underlying 
attempt to present Cellini as a genuinely romantic figure. 

Little attention, however, is paid to the historical Cellini; 
Mr. Fredric March is asked merely to leap about in the 
Fairbanks manner, to dispose of ten Florentine gangsters in 
single combat, and to visit ladies by climbing up balconies. 
He does it quite well, but he could have done it equally well 
in any costume and any period; and Miss Constance Bennett, 
as the Duchess, represents merely Hollywood’s usual idea 
of a fine lady with no conscience. Her part is skilfully 
conceived to offer a maximum of satisfaction to those of her 
admirers who will want to picture themselves in her shoes, 
for what could be more wonderful than to be able to summon 
handsome lovers at will, and then coolly to decide whether to 
grant them favours or to have them executed ? 

This mixture of fantastic adventure and serious seduction 
sticks to the palate and spoils a film which might have 
succeeded as a swiftly light-hearted comedy. 


At the Leicester Square Theatre 


GENERALLY RELEASED NEXT WEEK. 

Scarlet Empress. Marlene Dietrich as Catherine of Russia, 
directed by Josef von Sternberg. Mannerized costume 
spectacle, full of grotesque decoration, brilliantly photo- 
graphed. 

Evergreen. Jessie Mathews in version of Benn Levy's 
play about Edwardian music-hall star impersonated by her 
daughter. Production clever and well acted, but too leisurely, 
and hampered by thin story. CHARLES Davy. 
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Music 
The Three Choirs at Gloucester. 

Seen from the top of Birdlip Hill the landscape presents to 
the eye two conspicuous objects, a large red gasometer and, 
poor second, the tower of Gloucester Cathedral. The visitor 
to Gloucester finds that this first view gives with fair accuracy 
the ratio of beauty to ugliness in the city. Gloucester is not 
mean or squalid ; it is just dull and uninteresting, an ancient 
city spoilt by industrialism. It is in these surroundings that 
the Three Choirs Festival has been held during the past week, 
and, except for those who can attend under the ideal conditions 
of a country house-party, they are not favourable to the 
relaxation and social enjoyment that are so necessary in the 

intervals of the long programmes, 

But the Festival has been well attended, and in spite 
of the absence of any new choral works, the programmes 
have been exceptionally interesting. The death of Elgar, 
sho was so intimately connected with these Festivals during 
the whole of his life, naturally demanded special commemora- 
tion, The Kingdom was given the first place in the pro- 
gramme, supplanting Elijah and allowing for the inclusion 
of two other works, Kodaly’s Psalmus Hungaricus and 
Vaughan Williams’s Pastoral Symphony after the luncheon- 
interval. Elgar's death has involved another innovation of a 
practical kind. For many years past he had conducted his 
own works at these Festivals, thereby not only giving them a 
special lustre but relieving the conductor-in-chief, the 
organist of the Cathedral, of an important part of his heavy 
responsibility. This year, for the first time, the work is being 
shared by Mr. Sumsion (Gloucester), Sir Ivor Atkins 
(Worcester) and Dr. Percy Hull (Hereford), in the absence of 
any obvious successor to Elgar as composer-conductor. 
Herein is the chief problem of the future for these Festivals, 
and it can only be solved by boid innovation, since the genius 
of our time does not lie in the direction of the composition of 
large-scale oratorios, of which The Kingdom, now twenty-six 
years old, is the latest example. 

Hearing this work again after a long interval, I was 
impressed by the great beauty of many of its pages and its 
weakness as a whole. The leading themes seem to be applied 
like superfluous decorations upon a building; they do not 
grow inevitably out of the texture of the music. The treatment 
of the words, “* In the name of Jesus Christ,” is a conspicuous 
example of this process. Perhaps the composer himself 
was aware that he had worked out this particular vein and 
was falling back upon formulas to fill in the spaces on his 
vast canvas—which is probably the true explanation of his 
failure to complete his projected trilogy. Perhaps, too, he was 
instinctively aware, even in those Edwardian days, that the 
grand manner was passing and that a more compact style 
was in formation. Even he himself shed magnificence and 
grandeur in his later days when he wrote the Violoncello 
Concerto. Of this compact style the Psalmus Hungaricus is a 
fine example and Dr. Dyson’s St. Paul's Voyage to Melita 
amediocre one. Kodaly’s music is the very reverse of Elgar’s. 
It is terse and passionate as Elgar’s was devout and discursive. 
Dr. Dyson’s cantata, which was given on Tuesday evening, 
seemed to me an academic exercise. It is difficult to see 
why the account of St. Paul’s shipwreck, one of the best pieces 
of narrative in the Bible, should have been chosen for musical 
setting. Music can add nothing to it and indeed detracts 
from it, making its prose seem “ prosaic.” Dr. Dyson has 
provided a picturesque storm and has plastered his score with 
modernisms, But they remain modernisms, whereas Kodily’s 
gtinding harmonies seem the natural expression of his mind, 
intelligible and undated. 

The performances on this first day were well up to standard 
so far as chorus and orchestra were concerned. Mr. Sumsion 
conducted The Kingdom with understanding, though he 
allowed some untidy leads (there was another bad one at the 
opening of Kodaly’s work), and the choral singing was full- 
toned and well-balanced. Perhaps it was partly the fault of 

the acoustics, which blurred the already vague outlines of the 
Pastoral Symphony (conducted by Mr. Gordon Jacob in the 
absence of the composer), that Kod4ly’s music sounded less 
fieree than it should do. None of the soloists I heard was 
really up to festival standard and some of them were a long way 
below it, DyNELEY Hussry. 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th 
Students’ Songs: Wireless Male Voice Chorus, Stuart 
Robertson “2 re na “e x 
Promenade Concert—Beethoven Programme: B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, Harriet Cohen, Robert Easton. 
First and Fifth Symphonies, Arias (Fidelio), Concerto No. 2, 
Hifiat .. ar a es ae or ae ee N. 
Two One-act Scots Plays: Scottish National Players. Th 
Broken Fold by Georgy Reston Malloch, The Miracle by 
Joe Corrie x ‘ oF ae a 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th 
** What Shall I Read?” : Mrs. Belloc Lowndes .. as N. 
“* Speedway Thrills ” : Tom Farndon ey as “4 N. 
Promenade Concert: B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, Isobel 
Baillic, Carlton Gauld, Mitia Nikisch. Weber, Chopin, 


Kodaly, &c.  .. aa as a re es ae 
“Unemployment in England *’—An American Point of 
View: E. Wight Bakke, Ph.D. a Sy a a N. 
“Conversations in Owdham 6: ‘“ Polly Ann Comes 
Home ” Ke a aa a e a4 «< NER. 
Violin Recital: David Wise. Bach, Beethoven, Dvorak, 
&c. ee N. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th 


Annual Service of the British Association, from the West 
Kirk of St. Nicholas, Aberdeen. Address by the Very 
Rey. Sir George Adam Smith a va ee ar N. 
Chamber Music: The Lyon Quartet, Marie Rodker.. N. 
Religious Service from St. Martin-in-the-Fields : The Rev. 
H. R. L. Sheppard, C.H., D.D. me aa oP — N. 
Pilgrims’ Way—g. ‘Sorrow: selected and with a 
Prologue by Humbert Wolfe. Read by Robert Harris 
and John Laurie a a Pr ne wa ive N. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (String Section), Ben 
Davies. Handel, Delius, Dvorak, &c. ie a a ER 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER roth 


“The Family Album *—z2z: S.R. Littlewood .. rie N. 
Sonata Recital: Lilly Phillips, Anne Mukle. Greig’s 
Sonata in A minor, Op. 36 .. ; N. 


Promenade Concert—Wagner Programme. The B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, May Blyth, Mahry Dawes, Muriel 


Gale, Parry Jones, Jan van der Gucht, Keith Falkner ) F 
“The Three Friends... An Imaginative Chronicle of 
certain events in the Life of Omar Khayyam, by Dewan 
Sharar .. re ae a as a3 aa Me N. 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11th 
Evensong from York Minster a BP aa ck ENR 
Light Classical Concert : The New English String Quartet, 
Ellis Keeler... ar ar es Ar ap ne N. 
B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C) with Sara Allgood .. : N. 


Promenade Concert—Tchaikovsky Programme: B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, Moiseiwitsch. Concerto No. I. 
B flat minor, Fifth Symphony wa aa ae di N. 
“Piping and Fiddling’’: Pipe-Major G. Greenfield, }. 


Mouland Begbie S.R. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12th 
“ House Talks heard Abroad”: Cicely Hamilton re N. 
The St. Leger—Running Commentary . .. Ps es N. 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, Albert Sammons. 
An Elgar Violin Concerto and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony N. 
Promenade Concert—Brahms Programme: B.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Isolde Menges, May Mukle. Tragic 
Overture, Concerto for Violin and Violoncello A minor, 
Symphony No. 2 in D ne rc sa ea E.R. 
The International Sheep Dog Trials: Lord Mostyn WR. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th 
Lady Tree’s Programme for Children—‘‘ Something Young 
and Something Older ” re Se a5 a a N. 
Shakespeare Songs: The Wireless Vocal Octet .. <3 N. 
Short Story—The Man who Ate his Wife, by Winifred 
Holtby. Read by Felix Alymer .. Be oe ae N. 
Promenade Concert—Haydn-Mozart Programme: B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, Noél Eadie, Arthur Catterall aa “ae 
** America Calling “Third Edition: Eddie Pola as N. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Bumper Wheat 

Within sight of my windows a glorious field of white wheat 
was cut and carried in early August, and the ploughing of the 
stubble completed on the last day of August. This latest 
operation would have been accomplished yet earlier if the 
ground had been softened earlier. All this prompt work is 
to the credit of a working farmer who has no tractor on his 
180 acres and employs comparatively few hired workers. 
Both men and horses may well be proud of themselves. The 
most highly mechanized farms are hardly further “in front 
of their work,”’ though almost all are early. The number of 
harvester-threshers—those costly and magnificent monstrosi- 
ties—continues to grow on English farms ; and this year was 
ideal for their use, since the grain was dry enough at cutting 
time to thresh readily ; and in some districts artificial drying, 
which is the chief trouble, was considered unnecessary. Will 
the monsters do as well in a wet year? Their votaries say 
“Yes”; and they can justly claim that the subsequent drying 
processes have been vastly improved, both in eflicieney and 
ease of conttzol. 


High Yields 

What exactly was the yield of wheat in this particular field 
I do not know; but on an adjacent farm two fields yielded 
well over seven quarters to the acre, an enormous weight ; and 
the quality is high, even if not up to Manitoba Hard. Doubt- 
less Lord Astor, Mr. Street and Mr. McDougall have the better 
of the argument in their onslaught on the old theory that 
wheat is the kernel of British farming. Economically their 
figures are indisputable, but scientifically the claim of that 
king of hybridizers, of selectors, of Mendelians, Sir Rowland 
Biffen, holds good. We can grow heavier crops of wheat than 
the inhabitants of less happier lands, because the plant bides 
Jonger in the soil. We may sow-—as many this year will sow— 
in September crops that will not be reaped till the following 
September is in sight. The plant has a stout root system long 
before our alleged winter arrives. Sixty “ berries’ to a 
wheat ear (as I counted recently) is common, and if we allow 
for tillering (though a little discouraged by the modern drill) 
the Biblical hundredfold ceases altogether to be a superlative, 

* * * * 

Congregated Coveys 

A phenomenon quite new to me at this date in the year 
astonished many observers on “ the First.” The partridges 
had packed. I saw one pack of at least fifty birds fly high 
and strongly over a belt of tall elms and they were out of sight 
before they pitched. Presently another pack of thirty odd 
was flushed. It is, of course, common enough for coveys to 
join together late in the year in the hungry months. Some 
naturalists say that the habit is nature’s way of preventing 
in-breeding ; but it is much more prevalent in country where 
food is scarce and the land bare. Many people noted an 
abnormal tendency to pack last year ; and as a rough general 
rule the bigger the pack the longer and wilder the flights. 
Such packing has always been regarded as an event belonging 
to the end of the year. The amalgamation of three or four 
coveys and flights of great distance are quite foreign to the 
psychology of early September. There are some who maintain 
that new habits of agriculture are developing new habits in 
the bird, which is essentially a bird of the well-cultivated 
field. *‘ The better the farming the more the birds ” was an old 
Norfolk saying. A well-engrooved Darwinian might argue 
that packing is a method of survival. It altogether defeats 
the sportsman behind the hedge, or the walker whose ideal is 
the broken covey. The partridges with the strongest instinct 
for packing are the surest survivors, 


* * * * 


* * * * 
Late Broods 

In a colony of martins, who have built over three score of 
nests in one short piece of wall, two or three have this week, 
and this week only, hatched their final brood. These are 
probably the pairs that have been previously ousted by 
sparrows, though for the most part, rather surprisingly, the 
sparrows were worsted in their efforts to evict the martins. 
The size of the colony perhaps frightened them and, indeed, 
at times the clamour has been almost alarming. What will 
happen to these late-hatched broods? Will they really be 





re 







strong enough a few weeks hence to set forth on journeys thy 
may be three thousand miles in length, say seventy hou i 
flying? Probably they will. All this tribe develop at uit 
surprising speed ; and the last brood, I faney, is the quickeg 
to grow. They return to the nest till they are well grown, 
The parents have nothing else to do but feed them,anq the 
air, for the first time this year, is full of flies and the like 
The birds can be crammed with success and without the il 
effects that follow an excessive dose of scholastic pabulum, 
* X* * * 


Absent Butterflies 

Insects were very few earlier in the year, and in my distri¢ 
there has been an inexplicable absence of butterflies. Eyq, 
the cabbage whites (the only butterfly in the list that dog 
any particular harm) have been few. Some common “ blues” 
a few ‘ walls,” and that almost completes the list, so on 
amateur hunter complains ; and a similar lament is gener 
in the neighbourhood. The Buddleia Veitchiana has a. 7 
tracted no single red admiral or peacock. Nevertheless, t 7 the 
seems to be an almost common experience that some of the : 
rarest and most particular butterflies grow more numeroy she 





and take a wider range. ‘The comma has been seen ina scopy Hat 
of counties, and probably has never before in the know in 2 
annals been so widely distributed. The white admiral—tha 7 whe 














most handsome creature—increases and some of the Conti. Thi 
nental butterflies, notably the Painted Lady and the Humming | _ was 
Bird Hawk Moth, appear to practise, like the birds, a more E 
regular immigration. The mystery of the ‘ Monarchs” 7 her 
which, it is stoutly alleged, have flown the Atlantic, remains 7 pla 
unsolved. ever 
= . * * "wo 
A Weevil Host B the 
Insects have been searce, yet some few of the most per 7 sta 
nicious have flourished beyond credence. Some of us weit © of 
forth recently on to a spacious Common to collect a few gore | Jay 
seeds. We opened pod after pod. In each and every one FP tha 
was found a little brown dust and a company of weevik, Ma 
Just here and there was a twisted pod bearing witness that 7 wh 
real seeds had been ejected (and how effective that rifled Ma 
catapult is !) but they were rare ; and in twenty minutes we F 
had not collected twenty seeds. The numbers of the weevik, Ff" 
all apparently of the same breed, must have amounted to 4 bu 
millions. Incidentally, it is surprising how rarely one findsa F sh 
seedling gorse and much more rarely a seedling juniper on ay 
this Common. One of the few mistakes in natural history na 
that the careful Tennyson ever made was to suggest that one M 
seed in fifty is a rough estimate of seedling success. He was ne 
right to alter the fifty to ‘* myriads ”’ in the second edition, 
The junipers have been heavy with seed every year within ch 
my recollection for a generation or so; and I have never yet ha 
found a seedling. Does one seed in a hundred thousand th 
germinate successfully ? Is 
* * * * # 
ne 
Severn Muskrats ‘ 
_The other day it was my fortune to sail down the Severn pI 
in the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. Sabrina was very fair; 
and is not to be less fair for the appearance of a foreign enemy. 
We passed close to the spot where that fur-bearing animal, ! 
the musquash, was bred in attempted captivity. Its capacity a 
for escape was not realized, though it should have been. A f 
pair soon burrowed their way to freedom and lived a free life fi 
in the hospitable banks of the Severn. Almost at the same 
date cuttings happened to have reached me from an Austrian P 
paper, describing the utter honeycombing of canal banks. Out " 
campaign against the escaped rats was expensive and con- ’ 
tinual watchfulness is necessary ; but it is not easy to find any . 
sign of the beast’s presence, even at the hub of its infestation, ; 
and very few persons have ever seen the animal itself. Never , 
theless, it remains as the classic example of the unwisdom of ‘ 
allowing any particular person to attempt experiments it I 
naturalization, except under the strictest control. An im- ; 
ported plant (such as the American water weed) or insect 
(such as the Colorado beetle) or bird (such as the little Spanish 





owl) or mammal (such as the musquash or American grey 
squirrel) may do infinite mischief, 






W. Beacn THomas. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue Specrator.] 


THE EXPANSION OF JAPAN 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 


Sir,—Letters such as that by Sir Hesketh Bell, in your 
; Jast issue on * The Expansion of Japan,” tend to defeat 
the very purposes for which they were written. They mis- 
understand and misrepresent the Japanese viewpoint and its 
resultant policy, and in consequence simply play into the 
hands of the militarist element in Japan, leaving the Liberals 


to exclaim, “‘ Save us from our friends.” 


q [have no desire to justify Japan’s treatment of the League 


of Nations, I think quite definitely that she flouted its 
rightful authority and acted contrary to the new spirit which 
the nations were secking to introduce into international rela- 
tions following the Great War. At the same time I realize 
she acted under a provocation which her critics often forget. 
Had the League acted less precipitately to begin with and 

in a less dilatory manner in the end, it is an open question 
whether Manchukuo would ever have come into existence. 
This does not imply any criticism of the Lytton Report, which 
was a wholly admirable piece of work—but it came too late! 

But because Japan has acted thus, to go on to attribute to 
her still further wrongful motives and ambitions is not 
playing the game. Had Sir Hesketh Bell been more con- 
yersant with the Japanese Press and Japanese opinion he 
would realize that no Japanese even considers annexation or 
the like. He looks upon Manchukuo as a wholly independent 
State. The setting up of an Emperor is to him the final proof 
of his Government's intention. For the time being, it is true, 
Japanese influence is dominant, but Japan herself is anxious 
that good relations should be established between China and 
Manchukuo—and if these are brought about, who can say 
what the end will be, considering the fact that the people of 
Manchukuo are overwhelmingly of Chinese origin ? 

What then is the reason for all Japan’s actions? In the 
first place she desires to see in Manchukuo a strong independent 
buffer State between herself and Russia, and one with which 
she is on good terms. She knows from history the peril of 
a weak State lying between two strong and not over-friendly 
nations. 'To this end she is now straining every nerve to get 
Manchukuo on to her feet as a well-governed and contented 
nation. 

In the second place, she sees in the raw products of Man- 
chukuo the very materials at her doors which hitherto she has 
had to import across the Pacific. Commercial relations, 
therefore, are likely to grow stronger with the passing of time. 
Is not this natural, for Manchukuo is her nearest neighbour, 
and is a market of infinite possibilities ? As long as the other 
nations do not recognize Manchukuo (and I am not suggesting 
that they should) we cannot complain if Japan gets all the 
plums ! 

This leads on to my third point. The solution of the very 
pressing population-problem in Japan can only be found in 
the development of her industries, and this implies the de- 
velopment of her markets. To Japan Manchukuo with her 
forty millions is a far more hopeful field than China with her 
four hundred, for in Manchukuo trade is not at the mercy of 
political agitators. 

In conclusion, perhaps Sir Hesketh will explain, if ‘‘ Japan 
is in occupation if not actual possession,” why the flow of 
emigration from Japan to Manchuria is negligible? Why a 
definite tariff wall and customs’ barriers have been erected 
between the two nations? Why Japan is so anxious to 
develop the Manchukuo Army, knowing that the stronger it 
becomes the less likely it is to be subservient to Japanese 
military influence ? And, why a pretty rigid control is kept 
by Japan on such of her own capitalists as would seek to 
acquire economic control of the new State? It would be 
illuminating, too, if Sir Hesketh would tell us what are “ the 
other means ” that nations have “* of insisting on their just 
rights * at the present stage ? Does he suggest an economic 
blockade ? I was in Japan when the report came that the 





United States was contemplating such action. The instant 
effect was to unite the nation as perhaps no other act in 
the whole regrettable affair.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Murray Watton. 
Broxbourne Vicarage, Herts. 


MORALS OF TODAY 

[To the Editor of Tur. SPECTATOR. ] 
Srir,—Mr. Graham Lipstone’s article is timely and salutary. 
It is probably not possible to assert dogmatically that 
sexual laxness is more common today than before the War, 
but there are signs that are significant. Many novelists, 
and some dramatists, are more suggestive than they have 
been for fifty years: the Cinema often provides (with much 
that is good and artistic) films that are grossly indecent ; 
and our Picture Press publish pictures showing a side of 
life that would not have been tolerated a generation ago. 

To those who accept the Christian view of life, self-control 
needs no justification; it is part of the teaching which 
governs their outlook ; but to those who are not guided by 
this view-point, the question as to why our natural instincts 
should be held in leash does arise, and they are entitled to 
know whether there is any good reason for this attitude. 

There are, I think, cogent reasons. Psychology, which 
has often mistakenly been used as a justification for sexual 
licence, teaches us that no act in life is fruitless, and that 
conduct creates habit, and habit shapes character. Self- 
discipline has its own good fruits; but a casual departure 
from sexual continence before marriage makes further self- 
control much more difficult. Further, it sets up mental 
inhibitions which may cause real and permanent injury to 
one or both of the parties involved. Promiscuity certainly 
creates a gradual declension of character, as self-gratification 
in any direction always does. No one would care to know 
that their married partner had practised an illicit sex life 
before marriage, and instinctively would not tolerate this 
after marriage, with the result that an attitude of furtivity 
tends to dominate the whole experience. Neurologists con- 
firm the fact that nervous and mental disorders are the 
common fruit of lax moral standards, and that self-control, 
with the sublimation of the sex instinct, where this is necessary, 
is part of a healthy mental life. 

As a Magistrate I frequently meet the sad fruits of a lax 
standard of morals, and am often told that the recollection 
of casual sexual laxness has become a lifelong sorrow ; while 
men and women now well on in life, who can look back 
on a disciplined past, say that there is nothing that has 
made life more worth while. 

To youth, experience would say that pre-marital continence, 
while sometimes diflicult, is abundantly rewarded, if judged 
only by human standards; but that sexual laxness brings 
in its train sorrows unnumbered, and releases forces that 
are frequently as tragic as they are unforeseen. The physical 
union has spiritual reactions that are far-reaching, and no 
understanding of the problem is possible until this is recog- 
nized. Human experience, down the ages, would appear 
to confirm this fact.—I am, Sir, &c., Ancus Watson. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.] 
Srr,—More than one reader, I suspect, will be handicapped 
in his appreciation of the interesting series of articles on 
the above subject begun in your issue of August 3Ist, by 
a small but insidious error into which the writer, Mr. Graham 
Lipstone, has fallen in expressing his views on the subject. 
All those whose approach to questions of sex (made via 
the researches of modern psychology) is truly biological 
and unbiased know that what he terms sexual irregularities 
are in reality the regularities of nature and that the placing 
of sexual pleasure under a taboo (of which the essence is 
unreason) is itself an anomaly. Anyone who is not convinced 
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of this should read the chapter entitled ‘“‘ The Sexual Taboo ” 
in M. René Guyon’s recently translated Sea Life and Sex Ethics 
(prefaced by Dr. Norman Haire). To such people the 
conquest of neurosis and the elimination of that part of the 
ugliness and ineffectualness of modern life (i.e., 90 per cent.) 
that is traceable to sex-repression and_ secretiveness are 
even more important than the alleged need to bolster up 
the institution of marriage.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEORGE RICHARDS. 
West Holme Farm, Wareham, Dorset. 


NAZISM AND FASCISM 

[To the Editor of Tuk Sprecraror.] 
Srr,—There are statements in Prof. Ferrero’s article ‘“‘ Fascism 
and Nazism—Diseases of Monarchy” concerning which it 
would be interesting to obtain other authoritative opinions. 

First: ‘‘ Fascism in Italy has never had any important 
following among the masses.’’ Perhaps Prof. Ferrero has not 
visited Italy recently, where appearances (public enthusiasm 
at meetings of the masses) might lead him to revise that 
judgement. 

He also states that Fascism was “ actively supported 
by the old monarchie hierarchy and . . . was able to gain 
complete control of the army, &c.”’ al 

As a matter of fact, Fascism has had extreme difficulty 
in winning the support of the army; it is in the monarchic 
and military-minded districts, such as Piedmont, that the 
Duce has been most unpopular; the aristocratic cavalry 
regiments at Turin have always been opposed to him and 
still are. It is for that reason that he has set himself to 
whittle away their importance. 

The main support of Fascism came from industry, not 
aristocracy. If it is to be described as a “ disease,” it 
is rather a disease of a panic-stricken capitalism than of a 
declining monarchy. Many autocratic monarchies have 
declined without bringing on Fascism ; but when the economic 
structure is endangered—whether in a republic as in the 
United States and Germany, or in a kingdom as in Italy— 
Fascist principles become immediately evident. It is the 
price—and a heavy one—that we have to pay in order to 
avoid Communism.—I am, Sir, &c., J. VERNON, 

St. Leonards, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—In his very interesting article on ‘‘ Fascism and Nazism ”” 
last week Professor Guglielmo Ferrero wrote: ‘‘ I believe that 
in events which are now shaping themselves the consequences 
of these differences [between the two systems] will be 
revealed.’? Professor Ferrero evidently has a clear idea of 
what the consequences will be. Could he not briefly indicate 
them for the benefit of those whose curiosity, like my own, 
this article has so effectively aroused ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, N.W.1. Foxton Broapuo;yr., 


A DAY’S SPORT 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 

Srr.—-Some good sportsmen have just been comparing notes 
in The Times as to the highest number of grouse shot in one 
day’s drive. Lord Glamis refers with pride to Sir Ian Walker, 
who, with seven other guns, obtained 2,697 birds at Wemmer- 
gill, Yorkshire, on August 18th, while another sportsman 
reminds him that on August 12th, 1915, the late Earl of 
Sefton and seven other guns did still better work on the 
Littledale and Abbeystead Moors, shooting 2,929 grouse, 
three consecutive days yielding 5,971 birds. 

The pride of these sportsmen in their handiwork recalls 
to the mind Mr. Hardy’s Tess of the D'Urbervilles, where, in 
chapter xli, the heroine, who has been hiding all night in a 
wood, is disturbed at intervals by a strange fluttering, some- 
times a palpitation, sometimes a sort of gasp or gurgle. These 
originated in the boughs overhead, and were followed by the 
fall of a heavy body upon the ground. With the morning light 
Tess discovers what had been going on to disturb her. 

‘* Under the trees several pheasants iay, their rich plumage 
dabbled with blood ; some were dead, some feebly twitching 
a wing, some staring up at the sky, some pulsating quickly, 
some contorted, some stretched out-—all of them writhing in 
agony, except the fortunate ones whose tortures had ended 


ee 


during the night by the inability of nature to bear more. Tex 
guessed at once the meaning of this. ‘The birds haq been 
driven down into this corner the day before by some shooting. 
party ; and while those that had dropped dead under the 
shot, or had died before nightfall, had been searched for and 
carried off, many badly wounded birds had escaped anj 
hidden themselves away, or risen among the thick boughs 
where they had maintained their position till they grey, 
weaker with loss of blood in the nighttime, when they had 
fallen one by one, as she had heard them. 

** She had occasionally caught glimpses of these men in gil. 
hood, looking over hedges, peering through bushes—a blood. 
thirsty light in their eyes. She had been told that, rough an 
brutal as they seemed just then, they were not like this all th, 
year round, but were in fact quite civil persons, save durin 
certain weeks of autumn and winter, when, like the inhabj. 
tants of the Malay Peninsula, they ran amuck, and maée jt 
their purpose to destroy life—in this case harmless feathere 
creatures, brought into being artificially solely to gratify thes 
propensities—at once so unmannerly and so unchivalroy 


towards their weaker fellows in Nature’s teeming family," 7 , 
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I am, Sir, &c., 
23 Tierney Road, S.W.2. 


Pauu H. C. Prentice, 


REVIEWS AND READERS 

[To the Editor of Tue SrectTator.] 
Sir,—The writer of a letter under the above heading in your 
issue for August 31st has possibly voiced an opinion held by 
numbers of your readers, since I, too, had been struck by the 
absurdity of spending fifty lines in dealing with a novel which 


finally was contemptuously dispatched as “a silly and badly 7 


written book.” 


Naturally the ordinary reader like myself at once thought; / 


“If so silly and so badly written, why waste time over it?” [> 


And now, as though still more to confound us ordinary q 
readers, there appears in the same issue as the letter to which 7 


I refer, a half-page publisher's notice of this very novel, 


quoting at some length a eulogy of it, taken from The Time | 


Literary Supplement. 
When two competent critics review the same novel, and one 


dismisses it as “* silly and badly written,” while the other haik F 


. 


it as “an unusual and powerful novel,” and states that it 
“unquestionably falls into the category of” The Shaving 
of Shagpat, and Wuthering Heights, well, what is the ordinary 
reader to think, except that criticism is so arbitrary a business 
as to be almost better ignored? 

It is no uncommon thing to see a book which has been 
rapturously received as epoch-making one moment sink into 
unwept-for oblivion the next, and during the development of 
the English novel perspicacious critics have been known to 
show grave errors of judgement. 

Would it not then, Sir, be of greater benefit to the reading 
public if reviewers worked on the plan of dealing in the space 
allotted to them with as many books as possible which seem 
to them to show merit, stating concisely their reasons for s) 
thinking, and contenting themselves with a mere mention of 
those which they deem unworthy ? 

One often finds oneself as irritated by devastating disparage- 
ment as by fulsome praise.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Greystones, Co. Wicklow. R. R. Ficais. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Str,—I have great sympathy with Miss Lea and her demand 
for a readable novel every day, but between publishing 
seasons the readable novels are few and far between. The 
space I allotted to Miss Miles’s novel was not stolen from 
any better novels, and I cannot really agree that a reviewet 
can fairly condemn a novel without giving reasons for his 
condemnation. I agree, too, that in many cases the plot 
of a novel need only be barely indicated, but Mr. March's 
remarkable novel is not of a kind to have a general appeal, 
and by describing it at some length I hoped that I might 
prevent it falling into unsympathetic hands. Of course, 
there are plots and plots. The plot of an unimportant 
writer is unimportant, but in a novel of any serious value 
the plot is inextricably part of the author's attitude and 
cannot be ignored by the critic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
9 Woodstock Close, Oxford. 
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NO ONE’S &ce. 

[To the Editor of He’ Srecrator.] 

g my letter on Reviews and Readers you 
make it appear that I ended it with the barbarous expression, 
“Tam, Sir, yours, &e.” Iam, Sir, on the contrary, a devout 
follower of Quiller Couch and the Brothers Fowler. ’ I have 
never been, and never will be, anybody’s “‘ &e.” You may 
answer that this form is common practice, but then there are 
many common practices today which no one can force me to 
gainst my will.—TI am, Sir, as I was in my last letter, 
JOcCELYN C, LEA. 


¢sr,—In printin 


practise @ 
© Yours faithfully, 
> The Beeches, Franche, Kidderminster, 


4 SERMONS AND ESSAYS 

; [To the Editor of Tue Srrcrator.] 

> Sin,—Being interested in William Hazlitt both as a writer 
a and aman, I read Mr. Pritchett’s article in the August 17th 
© number of your paper with pleasure, which article, by the 
q way, contains more Mr. Pritchett than William Hazlitt. 
(Certain remarks therein set me thinking. From time to 
> time it is my privilege to preach sermons ; and the contention 





— - so often made today that the sermon is a “ glorified essay * 
> seems to have a great deal of truth behind it. We have 
4 only to compare Bishop Butler’s sermons, or that which is 
~ recounted in Vol. II of Tristram Shandy, or even the “* Select 
| Discourses” of Hazlitt, senior, with the so-called sermons 
in your | of today to realize how true this may be. The ‘‘ man in 
eld by | the pew,” in this year of grace, wants to know what the 
by the - “man in the pulpit’? believes. He is not interested in 
| which | “ontological existence.” This inevitably drags in the 
| badly | personal element so well known and indispensable to the essay. 
Further, today the preacher is forced to enlarge his field 
pught; | of knowledge ; if he wishes to hold his own, he must have at 
rit?” | least some knowledge of subjects as diversified and ephemeral 
dinary | as did the essay-writer of yore. He is expected to be as 
which | conversant with Modern Science as Hazlitt was with Malthus’ 
nove, | Essay on Population ; he must be as self-revealing as Hazlitt 
Times | was when he told the world that “ on his birthday ” he ‘“ sat 
down to a volume of the New Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen.” 
ndone | Perhaps this may account for the lack of interest in essays 
rhaik | today; perhaps it is a reason why the faith of today is so 
hat it | weak and so cold; perhaps, on the other hand, this letter 
having F suggests my ideas on the topic are topsy-turvy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
inary 1 Clyde Road, Wallington, Surrey. GrorcEe E, SHEARER. 
siness 
— MR. EWART AS WRITER 
wea [To the Editor of Tut Srecrator. | 
aka Sir,—In his review of the late Wilfrid Ewart’s Scots Guard, 
cn to | Mr. Alee Waugh writes : 
“T always suspected that it was with a good deal of hesitation 
‘ and self-doubt that he became a writer. Even after the success of 
ading Way of Revelation he did not seem really certain of himself, so 
space opposed was the career of a novelist to the traditions in which he 
seem must have been brought up and the picture that as a boy he must 
ora have formed of his own future.” 
onof | Had Mr. Waugh known Wilfrid Ewart more intimately 
he would have appreciated that that apparent hesitation 
rage: and self-doubt only reflected the extreme modesty of Ewart’s 
character. From his boyhood before the War Ewart had 
19, lived for his writing; although he was painstaking and 
even laborious to an extent which retarded his output I 
believe he made as much as £100 with his pen in his seven- 
nand teenth year. From just after the Armistice until the year 
shing of his death we met and corresponded frequently and I know 
The that, quite apart from Way of Revelation, he was making a 
from steady income at free-lance journalism—writing principally 
ewer for the Nineteenth Century, the National Review, The Times 
r his and Massingham’s Nation. 
plot In his journalism and in his great novel, as in Scots Guard, 
rch’s Ewart always maintained a high level of objectivity—an 
peal, attitude which tended to differentiate him from other writers 
sight of his generation. His interests were centred and his powers 
IFse, of observation concentrated on the world around him; he 
tant avoided the subjective self-analysis characteristic of much 
alue post-War writing. But that his own world was the world 
and of letters he never doubted. To people who said: ‘ Ah, 











let me see, you write, don’t you ?”” he would always reply, 
“Yes, that’s my trade.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.WA. Arruur E. E, Reape. 


IRELAND WITHOUT BRITAIN 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—Whatever will be the direct or indirect results of 
secession in future, there is one clear result in prospect, which 
is a permanent partition of the kingdom of Ireland, while 
there is also the Crown of Ireland itself. 

Like the proposed partition of the infant by King Solomon, 
this may prove to be a touchstone of nationality and be a 
cross division that will swallow up all parties. 

And yet there may be some means to avert the calamity 
of secession from Northern Ireland by taking advantage of 
the present forms of government and in spite of even the 
treaty itself, since there is nothing to prevent one and the same 
person from holding the two offices of Governor-General for 
both Northern and Southern Ireland, while the two Senates, 
at least, might, by mutual consent, sit in joint session alter- 
nately at Dublin and Belfast, when thg Jess their actual powers 
the more easily they could discuss such matters that they had 
in common and. without prejudice. 

All Ireland, like all Gaul, is still divided into three parts 
in reality, apart from artificial and external divisions: (1) 
Ulster, (2) The Pale, which still lies below the surface, and 
(3) the Celtic, or more primitive civilization of the past. 

Yet the four provinces, which, in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth had each its own President under the Lord Deputy, 
might thus have each its own Provincial Council, and it would 
save great expense to amalgamate the County Councils of each 
province.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H. Burton. 

Newtown Park, Co. Dublin. 





REASON AND EMOTION 

[To the Editor of Tur SrectTaror.] 
Str,—May I endorse the eloquent plea of Dr. C. Delisle Burns 
(in his review of a pamphlet by Mr. C. E. M. Joad in your issue 
of August 24th) for a proper understanding of the relations 
between reason and emotion ? 

In the last 150 years the human brain has been developed 
at the expense of the emotions. With what disastrous results 
we see in the world today. Our reasoning power is certainly 
important. But one thing the researches of modern psy- 
chology have taught us is that we use that reasoning power, 
as a rule, not to seek the truth but to find reasons for believing 
what we want to believe or doing what we want to do. The 
will is the decisive factor. And that means effecting a proper 
harmony—or combustion—between the emotions and the 
intellect. That intuitive vision of a situation which is often 
possessed by illiterate peasants is sorely lacking in those who 
set up as leaders of modern thought. 

I need hardly dwell on the consequences in the political 
sphere of applying eighteenth-century rationalism. But I 
should like just to say that in ascribing the contemporary 
chaos above all to ‘our lack of emotional training” Dr. 
Delisle Burns is enunciating a valuable and much too neglected 
truth. ‘‘ Democracy ” and “ Liberalism,’ as conceived by 
the flower of the French intelligentsia a century and a half ago, 
have precious little relevance to “ the emotional currents ” 
of today. It is for the democratic tradition to bring itself 
up to date before those of us who still hold to it become indig- 
nant with those who have thrown it over.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Horsratt Carter, 

11 Woronzow Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8. 


ANTI-VIVISECTORS AND THE ZOO 
[To the Editor of ‘Tue SPEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—The provisional nomination of Professor Julian Huxley 
for the position of Secretary to the London Zoo is naturally 
viewed with alarm by that large section of animal lovers who 
regard the Vivisector with a certain amount of distrust. For 
when a man has been engaged, inter alia, in trying to turn 
one species of animal into another—this being the claim of 
Professor Huxley in regard to the axolotl in 1920—it is 
obvious that the guardianship of a vast collection of animals 
of many types will be likely to suggest to him many oppor- 
tunities for experimentation ; opportunities which it would 

be almost beyond the power of a keen biologist to resist. 
At present, I believe, experiments in the Hospital attached 
to the Zoo are forbidden. It has been recognized that in 
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the retiring Secretary, Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, the 
animals had an ideal guardian. But with the impending 
change, a licensed Vivisector being in charge, a different 
spirit may prevail, and ere long we may find the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, entered in the list of places registered 
for experiments. This would be by no means the first insidious 
encroachment on neutral ground made by the Vivisectors. 

I trust that this danger will be recognized by the Fellows, 
who have to vote on the election next April.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beatrice E. Kipp, Hon. Secretary. 
British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection, 
47 Whitehall, London, S.W.1. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT AND ROME 
[To the Editor of THe Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Paradoxical as it may seem, Tractarian teaching 
actually emphasized the Royal Prerogative exercised by 
consent and with the authority of Parliament. Both Mr. 
Keble and Mr. Newman took for granted that a Statutory 
Bishop, compulsorily nominated by the Sovereign, after 
compulsory. consecration by other Bishops, also originally 
so nominated, was a successor of the Apostles. Even in 
the second generation Mr. George Russell recalls an observa- 
tion of Dr. Liddon’s: ‘ ‘ How singular,’ he said to me, 
as we stood before the portrait of a wigged and bloated 
prelate— How singular to reflect that that person was 
chosen in the Providential order to connect Mr. Keble with 
the Apostles!’” (Dr. Liddon, by the Right Hon. George 
W. E. Russell, The English Churchman’s Library, page 166.) 

It would appear that ill-informed private judgement still 
lurks in the minds of those who ignore the episcopal origin 
of their own orders, which is ‘* An Act for the non-payment 
of first-fruits to the Bishop of Rome.’—25 Henry VIII, cap. 
Xx, sec. iv, repealed 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, revived by 
1 Elizabeth, cap. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

15 Pashley Road, Eastbourne. P. G. CAWLEY. 

[This correspondence is closed.—Epb. The Spectator.] 


MINERALS AND WAR 

[To the Editor of THe SrecTaTor.] 
Sir,—As is usually the case, your journal has shown the 
sensible and human way in which to deal with the dread 
possibility of further wars. 

You point out that nickel and tungsten are key minerals 

. essential to modern warfare ; both strictly limited in quantity ; 
and the principal sources of supply are in British hands. 
What then is to prevent Great Britain from utterly preventing 
war ? 

This question occurs. Are the sources of supply in the 
hands of British money-making firms and/or individuals, 
who expect dividends from the sale of such commodities ; 
or in the actual ownership of the British Government ? 

In either case, as this country is far involved with the 
League of Nations, it would be easy to come to an arrangement 
to place all supplies of nickel and tungsten in the care of 
the League of Nations alone and refuse it to any other control, 
And this Britain could do without delay. She could arrange 
it this September in Geneva, if she wanted to earn, for all 
time, the honourable prefix of ‘‘ Great.’”-—I am, Sir, &c., 

C/o Bank of Australasia, W.C.2. E. Harrison. 


WATER CRAKE? 
[To the Editor of Tux SrEcTATOR.] 

Can you help me to identify a bird that is visiting our 
garden at the end of August ?_ It resembles nothing so much 
as the water crake, which Bewick describes as ‘* very scarce 
in Great Britain and from its extreme vigilance rarely to be 
seen.” We have two very small ornamental ponds, but 
plenty of cover on the lawns, and in the neighbourhood are 
large estates with plenty of water where waterfowl abound. 
Our visitor conforms to the description of the water crake 
in appearance, the white bars on the wings being conspicuous. 
It does not pay much attention to the water, runs and hides a 
good deal and squats clumsily on a thicket of overgrown 
polygonum. It is very shy and eats a great deal of soaked 
kread and corn, accompanied by much drinking. 

Can it be a water crake ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Fairfield, Burnham, Bucks. Gwiapys McKENNA. 


Sir, 









A UNITED IRELAND? 

[To the Editor of Tur. Spectator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of August 31st, 1934, in reference to 
O’Duffy and Lord Craigavon, after referring to some ; 
Mr. O’Duffy’s statements you go on to say: “ But Ve 
Lord Craigavon declares that * A United Ireland is not oal 
impossible but unthinkable, and from the highest of Imperi 
interests undesirable’ that is sheer nonsense, Unity j 
obviously thinkable, and few people in this country dou 
that, in happier circumstances, it is necessary to the bet 
interests of Ireland and the Empire.” 

We in Ulster wonder sometimes how long it will be befy 
Englishmen will really understand our point of yey: 
When our Prime Minister makes a perfectly clear stateme) 
representing the considered opinion of every Unionist May 
woman and child in Ulster we do feel, to say the least ofi, 
a little annoyed, when we are told by people who do not 
the least understand the true situation that our Pring 
Minister’s statement is ‘“ sheer nonsense.” 

I wonder if people in England realize that had we be 
foolish enough to join the Free State, that by this time ty 
whole of Ireland would have been severed from the Empix 
And I ask you what would be gained by the Empire today 
if we did join the Free State. We have made up our mini 
once and for all to remain part and parcel of the Units 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and yy 
we are being constantly urged to join a State, the only om 
connected (or supposed to be connected) with the Britig 
Empire, that has not the King’s Head on its postage stamp 
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that will not fly the Union Jack, and will not play “Go : a 
Save the King,” that insults the King and the King’s rep) Mr 
sentative in every possible way, and in fact shows its hatniJy famili 


in every possible way to Britain, and yet we are told that by 


SEES Ayia : best 
joining this State, they would by some miracle become aft 



















centuries of hatred, the most loyal portion of the Britiyy ie: 
Empire. No, Sir, this dream is “ sheer nonsense” if yw E inn 
like, and we who live next door to them, and know thenf™ oq ; 
(which you in England do not) are not going to be so fools 5 comp 
as to try.—I am, Sir, &c., GEORGE C, G, YOUNG, MP, a was 1 
Ballymena, Northern Ireland. has : 
[Zhe Spectator has told Ulster nothing of this kind at al a Carly 
Nor has it urged her to join the Free State in existing ci | poetr 
cumstances. What it did say was that to declare thi) of hi 
never at any time, under any conditions, would a unitl— “I 
Ireland be “ thinkable ” was sheer nonsense.—Ep, 7h) if tru 
Spectator. ] : bail 
A DOWSER’S EXPERIMENT Bie 

[To the Editor of Tne Sprctraror.] | the] 

Sir,—In reference to a short article entitled ‘ A Dowseif tion 
Experiment,” in your issue of August 31st, may I say that]> Majc 
also have placed the ends of the rod in glass bottles, with they he « 
result that bottles and rod all turned over. Our doc) char 
tested the muscles of my bare arm when the rod was turnigy a str 
over a spring, and he said there was not the slightest move but : 
ment. When I turned the rod myself where there was wf Mr. 
water every muscle in my arm moved. _ mor 
An engineer was anxious to try what force there was whaf psy¢ 

I tried to keep the rod from turning. He tied the rod toa Carl 
scales and the force registered 40 Ib. I was able to lifts of G 
bucket of stones 43 Ib. in weight easily when tied to nif bev 
several feet from the ground. I may mention that my being f> sat 
blind for two years did not prevent my making the abor® Woe 
experiments, or in locating springs in all parts of the count > ee 


including one resulting in a yield of 3,000 gallons per hour-F 
I am, Sir, &e., HELEN F. Pim (Waterfinding Expert). 
Sheehills House, Roscrea, Co. Tipperary, Ireland. 


esse 
shor 
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A LIFE OF ANTHONY HOPE wa 

[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.]} and 

Sir,—I have undertaken to write a Memoir of Sir Anthony— bet 
Hope Hawkins, and I should be very glad to receive, the 
Millbrook House, Guildford, any letters of Sir Anthony! to 
which correspondents may care to send me. They would, B to 
of course, be acknowledged and duly returned.—I al Ol 





Sir, &c., CHARLES MALLET. 


Millbrook House, Guildford. 
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Unity : ——— 
try dou 5 . 
th Mr. Buchan’s Oliver Cromwell 
be Definite By PROFESSOR GEORGE M. TREVELYAN, O.M. 
€ a, Ir is a fortunate event that this year has seen the publication that had no real hold on England, brought chaos and disrup- 
al of Professor Neale’s Elizabeth and Mr. Buchan’s Cromwell. tion to the door. The Empire was dissolved and England 
least = There are NOW available for the public, in the form which it herself was on the point of anarchy or foreign conquest. Oliver 
do ov: Swill consent to read, adequate and just accounts, up to date saved her by the only weapon he had to his hand—the Army. 
ur tad in historical knowledge, of the work and character of two The mistake crime if you will—of the King’s execution 

7 of the very greatest figures in our history. There is, indeed, cannot blind us to the fact that he shouldered the weight of 
L we hea this difference between the two authors, that Professor Neale — the hopeless situation created by others, saved the country, 
-. ig devoting his life’s work to the study of the subject he and raised her high when she seemed about to perish. His 
— : t has epitomized, whereas Mr. Buchan, as we all know, has _ structures could not endure. The Restoration of 1660 was 
a had many other irons in his busy fires. But the relative the only way back to law and liberty. But no such Restora- 
yur ee authority of the two books is not so very different, because tion by national agreement was possible when Oliver took us 

4S) Mr. Buchan has Gardiner and Sir Charles Firth as safe founda- in hand and saved us. 

Unity tis upon which to build, besides adding considerable That is one of his great achievements for which England 
and yi studies of his own especially on military and on Scottish owes him debt. Another was that by winning the First 
Only tw matters. Of Elizabeth no one could safely have written Civil War—which but for him would have been lost, as 
“— | without being a specialist. In the case of Cromwell, we have Mr. Buchan clearly shows—he rendered despotic monarchy 
— ~ been allowed some references in footnotes, which is com- impossible in England. Owing to Oliver, the Restoration 
ay " mendable. when it came was as much a restoration of Parliamentary 
8S Tet Mr. Buchan has brought to his task invaluable qualities— as of Kingly power. 
— > familiar knowledge of military affairs; sympathy with the His third permanent achievement was that he saved 
1 that by © best side of the Puritan religion; shrewd understanding the Puritan sects from destruction first from a persecuting 








| of men and their motives, both individually and in mass ; 

Pp 4 imaginative insight into the issues and personalities of the 

*™) time, irrespective of party. He has written of Montrose 

> and now of Cromwell and no admirer of either has cause to 

- complain. This is partly because he knows that the right 

was not on one side in that great quarrel, partly because he 

> has a natural -turn for hero-worship, in the sane not the 

id at all> Carlylean sense, yet with a touch of the great Carlylean 

sting cit poetry in it. He would not address Cromwell in the words 
are thi) of his first and mightiest champion : 

A unite! q “Tconfess I have an interest in this Mr. Cromwell ; and indeed, 

Ep. Zhe if truth must be said, in him alone. The rest are historical, dead 

| tome; but he is epic, still living. Hail to thee, thou strong one ; 

hail, across the long-drawn funeral aisle and night of time!” 

Mr. Buchan is not, like Carlyle, interested in ‘ him alone,” 

_ and he is keenly alive to Oliver’s mistakes—the execution of 

_ the King, the Drogheda massacre, the manner of his dissolu- 

Dowseif tion of the Rump, the brief experiment in government by 

y thatl> Major-Generals—and_ their fatal consequences. Moreover, 











with th he connects these mistakes with the faults of his hero’s 
* doctt— character, the daemonic temper, which, usually latent under 
turniyf astrong restraint, was part of the secret of his power over men, 
t movef but sometimes broke out in fatal eruption. On the other hand 
was nf Mr. Buchan sees the many sides of Oliver which make him a 

more attractive person and a subtler and more complicated 
as whe psychological study than Napoleon, Frederic, or any 


‘od tos Carlylean super-man—his real humility of soul in presence 
o lifts of God; his desire to establish the political liberty on which 
to wif he was forced to tread ;_ the tenderness and pity which alter- 


ry being ; nated with his iron moods (Scott first caught that in 
» abo Woodstock); his humour, good fellowship and craving for 


‘ountr,f quiet, domestic, country life ; his opportunism and distrust 
hour-— of hard theorists. It is these qualities that make him an 
pert). essentially English hero, though it was his fate to ride rough- 
shod over Englishmen. 

Mr. Buchan follows out accurately the perplexing negotia- 
tions between King, Parliament and Army that followed the 
end of the first Civil War, and shows again that Oliver honestly 
and wisely and mercifully strove for an accommodation 





ve ” x ‘ - 
= between the three parties, which the folly of Parliament and 
a " the duplicity of the King rendered impossible. The failure 
t to find an agreed basis, and the determination of Parliament 
be to persecute all religions save a narrow Presbyterianism 
I ¢ z 
1 Oliver Cromwell. By John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


21s.) 


Anglicanism, then from a_ persecuting Presbyterianism. 
This service was the more valuable because the one way 
of English religion lay by nature in “ varieties of religious 
experience,” for which Oliver consciously stood. English 
Puritanism was not, like the Presbyterianism of Scotland, 
essentially one religion, but many. That variety in the 
forms of Protestant religion was nursed by Oliver for ten 
years, and was therefore able to survive all later persecution. 

As regards the kingship, which Oliver refused in spite 
of his alleged ** ambition,’ Mr. Buchan is perhaps right in 
supposing that he might have successfully made himself 
king while he was popular as the national saviour after 
Worcester, but that it was too late at the time of the formal 
offer a few months before his death. By that time nothing 
but a restoration of the ancient line could have given peace 
to the land. It is probable that Oliver's instinct to decline 
what reasonable and legal-minded men wished him to take, 
saved us from worse trouble and a dynastic dispute. 

Mr. Buchan is equally good on the military side. He 
shows how Cromwell made the new type of soldier and the 
new army that won the First Civil War. And he shows 
how far more than a mere “ cavalry leader” he became. 
The Preston, Dunbar and Worcester campaigns place him 
among the great captains of history, for they show him 
as great in strategy as in tactics. Mr. Buchan does full 
justice to the genius of his action in crossing the Forth, occupy- 
ing Perth, to cut his enemies’ northern communications and 
leave the southern route open, inciting them ‘to invade 
England. It was the very thing from which a_ lesser 
man would have shrunk. But he knew England would 
not rise to aid the Scots; and then, having got them out of 
their fastnesses, he shepherded them into Worcester town. 
September 8rd—Dunbar, Worcester, the death of Oliver— 
is a great date in British history. 

There is a great deal more in this excellent book than I 
have space even to mention in this article. The study of 
Cromwell is a mine, deep, ill-lighted, infinitely rich, and men 
in each new age fetch up from it something not found before. 
There is no final word on him, even when all the available 
facts have been discovered, partly because human sympathies 
and prejudices are infinitely various, partly because his work 
touched so many sides of our national life; and his own 
nature, unlike that of most great men of action, had so many 
sides to it and his mind so many facets. But this is the best 
book on him that our generation is likely to produce, 
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Lord Snowden’s Autobiography 


An Autobiography. Vols A: 


Nicholson and Watson. 


By Viscount Snowden. (Ivor 


21s.) 

Tue story which Lord Snowden has to tell in his Autobio- 
graphy is the always stimulating one of a long fight against 
odds. We see great ability backed by strong will winning its 
way to all but the highest place against handicaps, poverty, 
physical weakness, lack of early education, almost any one of 
which would have been fatal to an ordinary man. We see a 
deliberate choice of apparently losing or lost causes un- 
quenched by opposition or obloquy. This in itself would make 
the kook brave reading, and it is what most remains in 
memory when one lays it down. 


Apart from the chapters on early days, which are of fascin- 
ating interest, and especially to Yorkshire readers, the book 
is mainly the story of British politics from about 1905 to the 
end of the War, told from the Labour point of view, with many 
personal sketches and reminiscences thrown in. One gathers 
that the Labour party had rather more than the usual 
* internal difficulties,” as they are euphemistically called, and 
that its members were as conscious of each other’s infirmities 
as are the members of other parties. On the whole Lord 
Snowden is at peace with old friends, but there is enough of 
various condiments in his narrative to display his qualities as 
candid friend, if not to justify the reputation for ‘‘acerbity” 
which he expressly disclaims. 

In repeating his conversations with other people, he is not, 
I think, quite free from the besetting temptation of the 
autobiographer, that of putting his own opinions into their 
mouths—a thing easily done without malice after the lapse of 
years. But he makes a great effort to be just, and as an old 
Liberal I take special pleasure in his tribute to the ability and 
zeal of the Liberal Administrations between 1906 and 1914, 
for it has been the fashion in Labour circles to decry them. 
The book stops short of the recent and most exciting 
passages in his career, but this is only Vol. I, and there is 
more to follow. 

When we come to the War—to which a large part of this 
hook is devoted—we find Lord Snowden adopting what for 
short may be called the Morley-Loreburn theory, viz., that 
the defence of Belgium was a pretence, and that we got 
“entangled” by the “military conversations” and other 
commitments to France which were kept secret from the 
Cabinet. He repeats that Mr. Lloyd George and other 
Ministers were “aghast” on learning late in the day that 
these conversations were going on. Mr. Lloyd George of all 
men who had made the famous Mansion House speech 
threatening or at least contemplating war with Germany ! 
One would have supposed that he would have been aghast, if 
after making this speech, he had discovered that there was 
no plan for concerted action between us and the French in 
the event of Germany defying us. 

This theory requires us to believe that very able men who 
had lived through the Algeciras crisis, the Bosnia-Herzegovina 
crisis, the Agadir crisis, who had been supplied with all 
important Foreign Office papers, and been party to a great 
scheme of army reform for the avowed object of providing 
an army to operate in Europe—that these men had never 
given a thought to the military aspects of the situation they 
were in, or the need of concerting action with the nation in 
alliance with whom they had at least three times had to face 
the possibility of fighting a war. The explanation seems to 
do them less than justice. 

The notion that Great Britain's part in the War was a 
side-slip ” or an “ entanglement” rests, I believe, on a 
misunderstanding of her position in the world and _ her 
relations to her neighbours which would be dangerous even 
now if it were persisted in. Grey and Asquith undoubtedly 
considered the Belgian Treaty to be of high importance, and 
it would be strange if peace-lovers who base their hopes on 
the observance of Treaties and Covenants held them to blame 
for so doing. But, Belgium apart, the question which they 
asked was broadly this: What would happen to Great 
Britain, if she stood aside, let Germany conquer France, 
overrun Belgium, occupy the Channel ports, and (as likely as 
not) add the French and Russian fleets to her own? The 
question may conceivably be answered in different ways, but 
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ee 


it must be argued in these terms, if justice is to be done j 
the men of 1914. From the fact, which everybody adi 
that the War was a great calamity, Lord Snowden seems { 
infer that nothing was saved or gained by those who won it. 
which is an altogether different proposition. 


Lord Snowden supplies important new details about the 
efforts of the Labour party, or some of its members, to joi 
hands with Socialists abroad in promoting peace Negotiation, 
and of the fate which befel Mr. Henderson in his zeal for the 
Stockholm Conference. The difficulty about negotiations yy 
that the belligerents were prepared for them when they we, 
doing badly, and bent on a fight to a finish when they ye, 
doing well. Lord Snowden would, I think, get further lich 
on the subject if he consulted the report of the Germy 
Committee of Inquiry at the end of 1919. There were ty 
fatal obstacles to any offer from the Germans of terms whic, 
the Allies could be expected to consider, first the unboundy 
belief of the Germans in the unrestricted submarine 4s , 
means of winning the war, and secondly the collapse of Russi 
which inspired them with new hope when the submarine faile, 
The terms which they communicated to President Wilson iy 
December, 1916, were Conquerors’ terms, and I know of 
evidence that they were willing seriously to modify those until 
they were plainly facing defeat in the summer of 191§- 
defeat in the military sense, not, as Lord Snowden suggests 
mere exhaustion from starvation. Then, on their side, being 
flushed with victory, the Allies were obdurate. My om 
impression, after making some study of the various effort 
is that a more skilful handling of Prince Sixtus of Parm 
might have shortened the War by detaching Austria, but thi 
would scarcely have been ‘** peace by negotiation.” At the 
same time nothing but praise is due to the courage an{ 
persistency and readiness to face obloquy which Mr. Snowden 
and his friends displayed in these efforts. 


Among many good things in this book, there is a delightfl 
story of the late Lord Mersey. He was retained to defend a 
action brought against an oil-tanker by the owners of a tramp 
steamer who alleged that it had been set on fire by oil dis 
charged into the River Mersey by the tanker. The defence 
was that since the oil was non-inflammable, it could not have 
caused the fire. To prove his case Lord Mersey brought 
hollow tray into Court, and placed it on the table in front of 
him. ‘* Now I have here, your Worship,” he said, “ a bottk 
of oil taken from the tanker. I will pour it on to this tray and 
apply a match. Your Worship will see that it will not ignite.” 
He did so and there was an explosion which nearly blew the 
roof off the court-room. Lord Mersey retired from that case, 


There are things in this book which would make one hesitate f 


to certify that Lord Snowden will not ignite, but he bums 


with the flame of honest conviction. 
J. A. SPENDER, 


Our Own Times 


A Short History of Our Times. By J. A. Spender. 
10s. 6d.) 


(Cassell, 


Mr. SPENDER’S qualities as a historian and critic are so wel 
known and so much admired that his readers will open his book 
with full confidence in his judgement and his fairness. His 
pages show that a man can take an active and leading pat 
in the most furious controversies of public life without losing 
his capacity for reviewing those controversies in an equable 
spirit. His book will be received with respect by those whos 
sympathies were warmly engaged on the opposite side. Hi 
account of the change of Government and the fall of Asquith 
in December, 1916, is one of many passages that show hot 
good and steady is his balance. 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Spender over half a century 
in a short review. Perhaps the best service a reviewer can d0 
to his readers is to take an important question and see what 
light Mr. Spender throws upon it. Could the British Gover 
ment have averted war in 1914 if it had declared earlier that 
it would take part in it? This view was put forward by 
Loreburn in his book How the War Came. In that ably 


argued book Loreburn overlooked some of the difficulties of 
that course. Grey had been working for two years patiently 
and successfully to improve our relations with Germany, atl 
he was naturally reluctant to take a step that would destr 
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effect of his success. The threat would have meant that 
. - eould no longer play the part he was trying to play of 
gs emaker between the Entente and the Alliance. 
But we of course, is a separate question. Supposing that 
“rey had made up his mind that the risk of war was so 
: at he must sacrifice his hope of acting as a 








mminent th 


























TS, to jon HM yeacemaker, would Germany and Austria have been deterred 
BOtiation, va warning ? 

ral for th “the chief light on that question in Mr. Spender’s pages is 
ations Wy be found in Chapter Fifteen. The London Conference 
they Were hich sat from December, 1912, to August, 1913, was, so 
they wen ar as it went, a triumph for peace and Grey’s policy and 
ther light ersonality. It prevented a Balkan War from becoming 
> Germ a what it became later, a general War. But it seemed a 
Were thy vreater success than it was. Austria at the end was not less 
oo afraid, but more afraid, of the threat to her integrity offered 
nbounded by her Balkan neighbours. The victories of the Balkan 
TIN & 1 tates had strengthened the War party in Austria Hungary. 
es f Russi Conrad Von Hotzendorff, the Chief of the General Staff, 
ine failed complained bitterly that Austria had let her opportunity 
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slip and that with the development of Russia’s railways and 
Russia’s military plans, time was against the Central Powers. 
In the summer of 1913, first Von Moltke, the German Chief 












f 1918- of Staff and then the Kaiser came round to this view. In the 
Suggests, spring of 1914 Von Moltke explained to Conrad the German 
de, being c plan for the invasion of Belgium. ‘* We hope,” he said, “in 
My om ’ ix weeks after the beginning of operations to have finished 
is efforts F with France, or at least so far as to enable us to direct our 
f Parmy q principal forces against the East.” In June, 1914, the 
but ths i Austrians proposed to precipitate the quarrel by sending an 
At the I ultimatum to Roumania calling on her to declare herself on 
age atl © the side of the Triple Alliance. The Sarajevo murder came as 
Snowden BF godsend and the ultimatum went instead to Servia. It is 
> difficult to think that if Austria and Germany were in this 

elightful 4 mood and looking on the coming war in this spirit, an army 
efend a | like ours, insignificant as it seemed to men who had under 
a tramp ' their hands the vast Continental conscript forces, counted 
oil dis & for much. Once it was believed that the interest of Austria 
defen | and Germany demanded war without delay and war beginning 
10t have F with the invasion of Belgium, it could not have seemed to 
ought af) matter much whether Haldane’s modest little force crossed 
front of F the Channel or not. As the Central Powers contemplated a 
a bottle © short war, thinking that France would be crushed at once by 
ray and — their plan, the danger to which they would be exposed from 


ignite.” — the wearing down power of the British Navy would hardly be 


lew the F appreciated. 

at Cast. F =) Mr. Spender’s pages certainly give the impression that 
hesitate F jothing that the British Government said or did would have 
é bums - checked the forces that were driving Europe into war. But 
on they also show that the British Government and the British 


_ Foreign Office did not appreciate those forces and that the 

apparent success of the London Conference blinded them to 
_ the real danger. The real danger was that Austria Hungary 
- was still faced with an acute problem, the problem of managing 








(Caswl, | racial discords which were fierce enough in themselves and 
were fomented from outside. We who kad failed in the 
so well | Problem of managing a racial difficulty in Ireland have no 
is book | "Son to pass too harsh a judgement on their failure, but the 
;. His > failure was unmistakable. Unable to solve their problem by 
12 part statesmanship, the threatened State was thinking more and 
“losing FE More of solving it by war. The London Conference had not 
quable averted war but postponed it. What was happening in 1914 
whos | Was that Austria was becoming steadily more desperate about 
» His & the Slav question and Germany steadily more nervous about 
squith Russian preparations. All that has come out aLout those 
w how @ Months confirms the view to which Grey himself inclined in 
his book, that his Government should have made a greater 
ee: effort to keep in touch with Austria and to use their success 
“n im the London Conference. It is easy to see that if our 
a Government had known that, alike in Austria and Hungary, 
eal the argument against delay was growing stronger our policy 
+ that would in some respects have been different. 
rd by On this subject Mr. Spender’s pages are especially illumin- 
abl ating, There are two other questions on which his readers 
ies of Will find valuable help from his pages. Could peace have 
iently fF been made before it was made ? How far was Austria Hungary 
y, and broken up by the war and how far by the Peace ? 





estrol J. L. HamMonp. 








The Freemasons 


The Freemasons: The History, Nature, Development an:3 
Secret of the Royal Art. By Eugen Lennhoff. Translated 
by Einar Frame. (Methuen. 21s.) 

Herr LENNHOFF has made in this compendious volume a 

valiant attempt to rise above the dust and heat of controversy 

which of unfortunate necessity has obscured too much— 
and especially Continental—writing on his subject. He writes 
as a Freemason, but with a laudable devotion to ascertainable 
fact rather than his own private opinion. The result is some- 
times heavy in substance, lacking that sense, which gives 

a book of whatever nature its “ style,” of a detectable per- 

sonality shaping both matter and expression, but as a 

compilation of detail relevant to many aspects of its subject 

it is continuously interesting and, one feels, perfectly honest. 


The subsidiary title, perhaps, is a little over-comprehensive. 
History and Development, yes ; these the reader will find for 
the most part described at length—but the Nature and the 
Secret of “the Royal Art” perforce remain if not obscure 
then certainly somewhat vague. The history itself, as all 
will know who have in any degree touched upon the subject, 
is far from clear in its earlier, its pre-eighteenth-century phases. 
Modern Freemasonry begins with the establishment of the 
first Grand Lodge by the combination of four existing Lodges 
in London in 1717, but documents dating back to the 
fourteenth century prove a considerable ancestry, even 
without recourse to the mythical Adam and King Solomon. 
It is with the exoteric history of Freemasonry in the last 200 
years that Herr Lennhoff is principally concerned—with 
its brilliant eighteenth-century flowering and subsequent 
more or less fruitful developments in Britain, America, 
France and Germany, and its more chequered career, for the 
most part under persecution, in Austria, Italy, Russia, Spain 
and Portugal. 


The latter portion of the story is especially fully presented, 
though it would appear that there is no country where 
Freemasonry has not roused antagonism, often of a violent 
nature, playing the part, particularly in Catholic countries, 
of universal scapegoat, charged with atheism, internationalism, 
and generally revolutionary and corrupting tendencies, 
and held responsible for most of the political and personal 
bogies of the day, from Bolshevism and Zionism to * bobbed 
hair and short frocks ’ and (according to General Ludendorff) 
the Charleston ! In the result it has become, and of necessity 
the more notably with its drastic suppression by Mussolini 
in Italy and by Hitler in Germany (but also by the Bolsheviks 
in Russia), a mainly Anglo-Saxon organization. In this 
connexion Herr Lennhoff explains the disproportionate 
amount of space he has given to the Continental story, 
suggesting, rightly enough, that British Freemasonry has 
already received its full due of attention from other writers, 
and wishing also, perhaps, to show the Craft's endurance and 
power of persistence under more adverse conditions than 
(one need not be a Mason to say: fortunately) it has ever 
had to face in this country. 


The minor charges expose themselves by their own absurdity, 
and others in some cases by mutual cancellation; as for 
atheism and revolution the author totally denies them as 
inconsistent with both Masonic theory and Masonic practice 
—atheism is too often the bigot’s term for tolerance, revolu- 
tion his epithet for Socialist or even Liberal idealism! In 
regard to internationalism he is less clear, especially in 
defining the line of conjunction between the Freemason’s 
aspiration towards the Brotherhood of Man and his declared 
nationalist patriotism; that the two can be reconciled 
may need no argument, but definition would be, to say the 
least, advantageous. 

The Nature and the Secret, it has been suggested, remain 
unexplicated. It is of the inner nature of the society—which 
is in effect the secret itself—that that remains true. Herr 
Lennhoff seeks to make plain that it is not a secret of political 
or social purpose. Further than that he could not go. His 
book fulfils, factually, his aim. It should disperse many 
legends, and with them, it may be, some prejudices. Inci- 
dentally, it casts some curious light upon history and social 
life in the last two centuries. 


Greorrrey WEsT, 
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The Sudan Past and Present 


The Winning of the Sudan. By Pierre Crabités. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


(George 


Tux title of Mr. Crabités’ latest work upon the Sudan does 
not give so clear a description of its contents as those of 
his two previous books. For, while in the first fifteen 
chapters he tells us how the Sudan was won, in the remaining 
nine chapters he sets out a series of arguments with the 
view of persuading England to give it up. 

Before dealing with the argumentative section of the 
book, a trikute should be paid to the clear and concise 
account which he gives, in the historical section, of the 
years between the fall of Khartoum in January, 1885, and 
the signature of the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of January, 
1899. His description of Sir Charles Wilson’s adventures 
after he withdrew before the Mahdi’s victorious forces and 
of the earlier stages of Kitchener’s advance up the Nile 
and across the desert, are particularly vivid. The story 
of the later stages of Kitchener's campaign and of the 
crowning battle of Omdurman is not so adequate; but 
the book dozs not set out to be a military record and there 
is little ground for complaint here. 

It is when Mr. Crabités comes to deal with the future 
of the Sudan and with the tangled political events in Egypt 
since the close of the Great War that he lays himself open 
to criticism. It is true that, as a man with long legal 
experience, he endeavours to put before his readers both 
sides of the case. For example, he shows the profoundest 
respect for the work done by Lord Cromer, and he pays 
a remarkable tribute to the British members of the Sudanese 
service. ‘It may be doubted,’ he says, “ whether any 
civil service in the history of the world has ever attained 
that degree of real merit, efficiency and usefulness which 
has characterized the bureaucracy of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan from the date of its birth until the present moment.” 

But he does England and the English people less than 
justice when he thinks that they could be induced to throw 
over the whole of the work they have done for the Sudan 
if it were once shown that a continuance of the work would 
involve a charge on the British Exchequer. He anticipates 
(quite mistakenly) that, owing to the decreasing yield of 
the Gezira cotton plantations, England may be called upon 
before long to meet the dividend charges which she guaranteed 
on the Sudan loan of thirteen millions, and he accordingly 
suggests that, to avoid such a possibility, she should hand 
over the Sudan to Egypt. 

In support of his contention he quotes, at the close of 
his final chapter, some words which Gordon wrote in 1884: 
‘The Sudan is a useless possession, ever was and ever will 
be so.’ He does not, however, point out that these words 
referred to the holding of the Sudan by Egypt and that 
they were preceded by the remark, * It would be an iniquity 
to reconquer these people and then hand them back to the 
Egyptians without guarantees of future good government.” 
Nor does he refer to the remark which Gordon made about 
the Sudan in his journals a few months later: ‘‘ As for giving 
‘it back to Egypt, in two years’ time, we should have another 
Mahdi.” 

These remarks clearly show that the last thing which 
Gordon desired was to place the Egyptians in command of 
the Sudanese. Those who know the Sudan best feel today 
just as Gordon did on this point and assure us that, if England 
withdrew, the land would revert to anarchy. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of January 19th, 1899, 
provided that Great Britain and Egypt should be partners 
‘in the government of the Sudan, though the actual dominance 
of Great Britain in the administration was secured by the 
-provision that the Governor-General should only be appointed 
on the recommendation of the British Government. For 
more than twenty years all went well. But, after Egypt 
had been granted conditional independence in November, 
1922, a movement for changing the status of the Sudan 
was set on foot by the Nationalist Party, whose leader, 
the late Zaghlul Pasha, declared, as Mr. Crabités tells us, 
that he would demand ‘ complete evacuation of the Sudan 
by the British.” 

-It was this demand which Zaghlul pressed when he came 
to England in the summer of 1924 to open negotiations. 


= 

Before he arrived, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, then fry: . 

; * on a . pr nic : OR profundit 

Secretary as well as Prime Minister, stated in Patlian aaa , 

(July 10th) that ‘* while the negotiations are pending weit! ~— me 
Egypt nor ourselves ought to destroy the status quo» lovet! 

"EES imaginat 


Crabités quotes these words but omits to mention thy: 
the same speech Mr. MacDonald made the following emphas 
pronouncement : 
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“It must clearly be understood that Great Britain 09 
throw off its responsibilities contracted to the Sudan Pr ‘ 
Sudanese by withdrawing and handing the government of 
country over to any other government. . . . We must stand 


the people of the Sudan. We have a moral obligation to then’ pred in! 

The Labour Ministry, who might have been expeeteg je tortion i 
go further than the Conservatives in the way of concegiy understa 
were adamant upon the question of the Sudan. They qjiy W8Y whi 
as all other Ministers have felt, that the tie which wid his allott 


England to that country is one that cannot be brokaie batest 





For not only does the Sudan now form an important gine &ti8 if 
in the great chain of air-ports which Imperial Airways hy eminent 
stretched across the African continent, but—what j heen eve 
deeper significance—it is bound to this country by memorg Mr. Star 
of long toil and struggle crowned by a hero's death, p entire €3 


Apart from these questions of high politics, there is nl 
in the latter part of Mr. Crabités’ book which deserves ih 
attention of those who are interested in Egypt and ty 
Sudan, especially the chapters on the waters of the \ij d The Nev 
and the cotton plantations in the Gezira. Cotton, th Unw 
Sudan’s chief industry, is shown to be in a depressed oy Tue sy 
dition ; but fortunately news has just come to hand of tf services 
discovery of a new type of plant that bids fair to be capaijfe is the su 
of resisting the Gezira cotton-blight. This may meay jf in that: 
brighter outlook for the industry than that foreshadowd)” nor a St 


in this book. BERNARD M. Autzy, | patticul: 
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Painter Preachers “eviee 

Sermons by Artists. (Golden Cockerell Press. 21s.) ; grove 


Tuer foreword to this volume suggests a fundamental frivoliyf recogniz 


of purpose which ill consorts with the solemnity of its conf 
tents. It notes the existence of a society of parson paintey” aaa 
exhibiting annually in Bond Street, and declares what if a 


sauce for the goose to be sauce for the gander too. If parsuf protectit 
can paint, why should not painters preach ? Artists are tw ad 
commonly believed to be mere unpractical dreamers; ke : 
them prove themselves, then, “* among the most genuine aif There Is 
sincere of human beings.” Let them prove themselves, ap the Sta 
least, as solemn as any. respons! 

They prove indeed, for the most part of the ten of thenf far 
that their thoughts, when expressed out of their specify emphas 
medium, are very like the thoughts of other men. Davi ' part 
Low, Erie Kennington, Roger Fry, Will Dyson, and up to: housing 
point E. J. Sullivan and Leon Underwood speak less as artis welfare 
than as social beings of good will and common sense. Mr. Low all, lack 


would set against the ideal of Success the Simplicity and Log tion thé 
of Jesus. Mr. Kennington would have us abolish war by the soc 
rising above the flesh towards the spirit. Mr. Fry cries ott - 

ricks | 


upon Pride, national, religious and moral, pointing us, a lit ™ 
oddly, to a Science bearing the gift of ‘ the idea of autoh birth-c¢ 
matism in human action.” Mr. Dyson declares a world df % not t 


material plenty in which ‘ virtue is become easy *—and si — 
iss M 


therefore the more sinful. Mr. Sullivan’s imagination i ' 
kindled by Science too; he projects a division of labor “over 
wherein Religion shall * approach to the Absolute by way ¢ childret 
Goodness alone, leaving Truth in the safe hands of Science,’ But 
while Beauty shall be the business of * the poet and artist strictur 
every kind.” admini 
Mr. Leon Underwood comes much closer to the specili does ay 
artistic outlook in his appeal for the adoption of an ideal OB and tr: 
nakedness without shame, not so much of the body as of tlt when ; 
soul and mind, but the contributions of Paul Nash, Robet® But it j 
Gibbings, Perey Smith and Stanley Spencer are those in whic] with re 
are felt the voices of men who speak in, and out of, thetlR officials 
capacity as artists. Mr. Nash’s plea for a faith in art, whic ® pathy ¢ 
shall be born of the “ cloud of witnesses ” testified to by the But 
history of art, and which shall give the artist courage and which 
patience to face the difficulties besetting him, is mainly PF goyicg 
sonal, but not the less effective for that. Macad: 
It is Mr. Stanley Spencer's essay which is perhaps the PB giccoot 


foundest and therefore the most satisfying, though like @ 
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rofundities it has at times an air of naiveté which is dis- 
rming and misleading. He takes as his text: ‘* He that 
NB eit ‘ eth not knoweth not God,” and would establish Art as the 
0.” ose inative expression Of love, a love that seeks not pos- 
1 that ere but is content to know an object happily, almost 
eIpheife adoringly, in its undisrupted identity, in a knowledge bestow- 
B ing a meaning wholly transcending the utilitarian. As such, 
it is essentially a supernal revelation. ‘It was the con- 
sciousness of the fact that the true substance and nature of 
things were perfect happiness and bliss which encouraged and 
pred in me a desire to establish and ratify the truth.” Dis- 
tortion in art, he suggests in a sentence typical in its depth of 
understanding, “ arises from the effort to see something in a 
way which will enable (the artist) to love it.” Unfortunately 
his allotted space is so short that he can give no more than the 
parest outline of his conception. The book as a whole is inter- 
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ant “le esting, if sometimes principally as a study in the minds of its 
ht bn eminent contributors, but one does feel that it could have 
ea been even more striking and certainly more valuable could 





Mr, Stanley Spencer have appeared as sole preacher over the 
entire extent of its eighty nicely printed pages. 
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vs) The Philanthropic State 


he \if) The New Philentiropy. By Elizabeth Macadam. (Allen and 
on, thee Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
ed qu Taz system of combined statutory and voluntary social 
1 of thy © services which have developed during the last forty years 
capaiip is the subject of Miss Macadam’s book, it is unusually valuable 
mean yf in that she writes neither from the angle of an individualist 
adoygp nor a Socialist but with the single desire to discover in each 
Ley, | particular social service whether the voluntary system is 
working satisfactorily or whether the State should assume 
i greater responsibilities. Her couclusion is that voluntary 
service finds its most appropriate sphere in the following 
forms of effort. 
(1) “ Social schemes which are experimental and of insufficiently 


rivoli> recognized value to have yet acquired a claim on the State.” 

its cng —-« (2): Social activities which call for more flexible, closely indi- 

vaintentie vidualized or highly specialized work than can be expected from 
ys ” 


public authorities . . . 

vhat ii | (3) “ Associations of various kinds which act as watchdogs 
parsons protecting particular classes or interests and bringing pressure to 
bear on the State to amend existing or introduce fresh provisos 


are toi ; 
» for social needs . . .” 
ss; 
ne ap There is a growing belief among the post-War generation that 
ves, ip the State now has relieved the possessing classes of so many 


| responsibilities that the calls upon them for public service 
then ate far less urgent than they were in the last century. Her 
specif emphasis, therefore, on the gaps in the existing State services 
Davif #8 particularly timely. Anyone acquainted with the new 





p toip housing estates—often dreary wastes without churches, 
artiif Welfare centres, shops, or cinemas and, most important of 
r,Lovg all, lacking in any corporate sense-—will support her conten- 
1Lovg tion that there is urgent need for voluntary effort to provide 
‘ar yf the social amenities without which the most extravagant 
es olf dream of the housing reformer remains a barren affair of 
ith bricks and mortar. Equally important is the provision of 
auf birth-control information if the overcrowding of the slums 
rd df isnot to be repeated in the next decade in the houses that are 
nd st’ taking their place. In proof of the urgency of this work 
ion if Miss Macadam quotes the figures of a distressed area, where 
abore “over £3,000 was spent on those families to whom eighteen 
vay ff children were born while the parents were in receipt of relief.” 
att, But Miss Macadam is on far less secure ground in her 
ist strictures on the calibre of the civil servant appointed to 
_— “dminister the State services. It may be that on paper he 
ecilit does appear unfitted by the conditions of his previous work 
eal Rand training for the peculiar responsibilities laid upon him 
if tht when social reform is translated into acts of Parliament. 
ober But it is not so in practice. My experience certainly has been 
which with regard to the Home Office that many of the leading 
thet officials have far more knowledge of the problems and sym- 
“ pathy than the politicians who are legislating for them. : 
ge But that is a side issue to the main purpose of the book— 
von fg “hich is to show where the State and the voluntary social 
services can be improved and extended. Though Miss 
pre Macadam admits that they are the finest in the world, her 


¢ al dissection of their weak points challenges complacency. 
Ropert BerNays. 





The Civilization of Spain 


The History of Spain (711-1931). By Louis Bertrand and 

Sir Charles Petrie. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 
OnE thousand two hundred and twenty years of Spanish history 
are narrated by two historians, one a French Academician, the 
other a British baronet, in this massive new volume of 580 
pages. The former (translated by Mr. Warre B. Wells) deals 
with the 887 years from the conquest of Spain by the Moors 
to the death of Philip II; the latter carries on, for the next 
333 years, to the proclamation of the Second Spanish Republic. 
There, with somewhat vague good wishes for the future, the 
author of Monarchy leaves us—as if to await results ; just as 
his confrére, M. Bertrand, dismisses the Visigoth period prior 
to 711 with a single paragraph. 

Moreover, within these limits, each author shows a ten- 
dency to gaps and stresses. Thus, though between them they 
have produced a work both erudite and of absorbing interest, 
it suffers noticeably, one must admit, from lack of balance and 
proportion. M. Bertrand, were he not an historian, would 
evidently excel as a novelist; and Sir Charles is more the 
gifted student of history than its lucid exponent. He pores 
at length over the Moroccan disaster of 1921, and Primo de 
Rivera’s redressing of that injury, while casting only a curt 
sidelong glance at the more complicated Catalan problem and 
the Dictator’s signal failure to solve it. His account of the 
twenty-nine crowded years of King Alfonso’s reign can only, 
in fact, be described as perfunctory. And if sometimes 
Sir Charles is a little drastic in condensation, his predecessor 
can be positively laconic. Don John of Austria he describes 
as * an illegitimate son of Charles V ’’, and leaves him at that. 
Don John’s illustrious father is allowed six pages to himself ; 
but the Cid gets twenty. Perhaps because the greatness of 
Charles V has always been familiar and unequivocal, whereas 
Academicians can still play intellectual football with Rodrigo 
Diaz’s reputation. 

The keynote of his book is a wholehearted denigration of 
Arabic culture. ‘* The Arabs never had an art or a civilization 
of their own,” he tells us; and ** on balance, it can fairly be 
said that the Musulman domination was a great misfortune 
for Spain.”” The seven centuries of that domination take up 
close on half the book; and while, in righting the balance 
upset by such Arabophiles as Dozy, the scales may seem to 
have been tipped rather too far the other way (especially as 
M. Bertrand himself points out the similarity between the 
Moorish conquest of Spain and the Spanish conquest of 
America), yet no doubt he leaves them nearer level than 
they were before. It is ‘the gravest error to believe that 
the Arab-Spanish civilization was the work of Arabs”; and, 
as for the ‘ precious civilizations’ of the Aztecs and the 
Incas, they were “rudimentary” and have been “* over- 
estimated in the most ridiculous way.” If we insert such a 
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word as “ chiefly “into that first sentence and admit that, 
rudimentary or not, the civilizations of South America, in 
part destroyed by the Spaniards, were absorbed by them to 
a far greater extent than any native civilization encountered 
by other colonizers elsewhere in the world, we shall have 
touched on the truth in this matter. The culture that followed 
in the wake of Pizarro and Cortés was the finest in its time. 

M. Bertrand is eloquent on that point; yet Moorish 
medicine and learning he insists on judging by modern 
standards, which is unfair and unscholarly. It is amusing, 
too, to find him expressing a Frenchman’s pride in the 
Latinity of what we call Latin America. 

At the same time it is just this enthusiasm for the spirit 
of la Raza, as manifested in Spanish painting, architecture 
and life, that marks the book as exceptional; and it is 
M. Bertrand’s appreciation of the solid idealism which he 
terms “resistance of the individual and free activity of man” 
that makes it valuable. The author of Philippe II a Ul Esco- 
viale upholds that monarech’s foreign policy, the Conquistadors, 
the Golden Age and even, though less convincingly, the 
Inquisition itself, against the incomprehension and the often 
crass slanders of Anglo-Saxon history-books. These usually 
might be the work, as Sir Charles in his introduction 
points out, of embittered Elizabethans or, in the case of the 
United States, of patriots blinkered by animosity since the 
Cuban War. When a well-known Professor at an English 
University can summarize the whole of Spain’s history as a 
Cyama in three acts, entitled: The Reconquest (711—1492) ; 
The Decadence (early sixteenth to nineteenth centuries) ; and a 
final Renaissance (presumably due to Wellington and George 
Borrow), we can see how necessary it was for such a book as 
this to be wr:tten, so that wrong judgements should be righted. 
Not, of course, that this valuable work of vindication is all 
we have to be grateful for; it is simply the chief merit of a 
book which tells ** the story of a great civilization ’’ and, as 
such, makes magnificent reading. J. H. P. Marks. 
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good looks that go with purposefulness. In 
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dignify their surroundings. They fit any- 
where, are flexible to a degree, can be 
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out loss of looks. With UNIX the whole aspect 
of a room can be changed in a few minutes. 
Their workmanship, because open, is good: 
their prices reasonable. An illustrated pros- 
pectus showing numerous arrangements 
and their several styles is free on 
application, or they can be seen in action 
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The French Foreign Legion 


In Morocco with the Legion. By G. Ward Price. Thhustrai, 
(Jarrolds. 18s.) a 











LittLe has been heard in this country of the Campaig 
among the Grand Atlas Mountains undertaken by the Frey 
Foreign Legion last year. The final defeat of the mony, 
Berbers brought to an end a guerilla warfare Which hy 
lasted for more than a quarter of a century. Yet the fin) 
victory itself may be described as a death-blow to the fang, 
Legion. Cowboys become plain cattlemen when Redskig 
live in reservations or take University degrees. Dated 
legionaries of the desert may well become humdrum Polig 
officers, road-makers and masons, now that the pacificatia 
of French Morocco has been completed. There can be » 
more glory when there is no enemy left to fight. 


Realizing, no doubt, that the more exciting days of th 
Legion have almost passed, Mr. Ward Price writes with, 
restraint which makes his impressions all the more valualk 
He avoids the sensationalism and sentimentality of popiiy 
legend. 


The lurid aspects of the Legion and political propagani)® 
against it are dealt with effectively by the Amis de la Liginy 
Etrangére as occasion arises. But the romantic legend if 
fiction is as prosperous as when Ouida wrote Under Ty 
Flags seventy-five years ago and the Cinema has givenit,)— 
new fillip. General Rollet, the veteran Inspector-Genenif_ 
of the Corps, put the truth moderately when discussin 
Marlene Dietrich’s well-known film Morocco, which show) 
legionaries dancing with beautiful women in a gay cabaré Fi 
and marching out into the desert to fight, followed by the q 
faithful sweethearts. He said: ‘ The truth about thy 
Legion is perhaps too simple for the Cinema.” 4 

















As war correspondent to the Daily Mail. Mr. Ward Prief 
was the first Englishman to accompany the Legion in th) 
field. The heroics of individual conflict do not conceal” 
the fact that the campaign was an example of modenf- 
scientific warfare. The entire Atlas region, which measur > 
seventy-five miles by about sixty miles, was first mapped 
out by means of photographs taken from the air and wo 
then slowly surrounded by four columns amounting ti 
thirty-five thousand men. This number included, of cous. 
** partisan’ tribes. Ouskounti, the rebel leader, retreated 
with his remaining forces to the precipitous heights of Mouth 
Baddou. But the water springs in the valleys were cut olf 
and, after a last desperate resistance. he was compelldif- 
to surrender. The Berber recalcitrants numbered no mor 
than a thousand persons of both sexes. So ended perhaj 
the last resistance of a semi-barbaric tribe which had a 
unbroken history of self-administration since the days of the 
Romans. 

The Foreign Legion, as Mr. Ward Price says concisely, 
has been “the diamond drill of French colonization,” ani 
his book is indirectly a study of French method and adminis 
tration. Much shrewdness and knowledge of human fallibility 
have gone to the making of this extraordinary fighting font 
composed of so many elements and yet so loyal to its 
Its own legends and mottoes of glory are expressed appt 
priately in the military rhetoric which Napoleon gave 
Europe. The Legion has its own souks or bazaars, and tle 
soukiers, who are mostly of Greek nationality, foilow th® 
troops with copious supplies of drink and other necessilié 
of the route. There is also an itinerant B.M.C. (Borie 
militaire de campe)—an institution unknown to the Britis 
soldier on campaign. Mr. Ward Price’s description of 
typical bivouac suggests that the Marlene Dietrich film W# 
perhaps no more than a rosy coloured version of a rathet 
grimy reality. 





Mr. Ward Price gives some fascinating human. stories af 
men who have escaped from their own past into the Legio 
Apart from this he shows that a study of this famous fort 
can enable us to understand the professional armies whit! 
overran Europe in the seventeenth century, But Mr. Wat! 
Price has no illusions and his last word on the subject is® 
brief as a famous Punch epigram on marriage —* My advit: 
to would-be Legionaries is : Stay so.” 

AUSTIN CLARKE, 
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The Popular Report of the 
Bible Society 
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Contents: 


The Prologue discusses our heritage in general terms; 
Ch. I tells how we came into the priceless heritage of 
our English Bible; Ch. II describes a tour of the Empire 
and the work of the Society in the Overseas Dominicns; 
Ch. III presents pictures of the colporteurs at their 
world-wide task; Ch. IV emphasizes the spiritual bless- 
ings of the dissemination of the Scriptures; Ch. V 
reviews the new versions and gives an account of the 
Afrikaans Bible; and Ch. VI sets out the financial 


position. 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
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THE UNIVERSAL 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


By H. C. WYLD, Professor of 
English Language and Literature, 


University of Oxford 


By careful planning, by the printing of a very large 
edition, and by cutting the profit to a bare minimum, 
the publishers have succeeded in putting this supremely 
excellent modern dictionary—acknowledged to be in 
a class by itself{—on the market at a miraculously 
low price. At 21s. net it is not only far cheaper 
than any comparable volume, but is a piece of book 
production which would in the ordinary way be priced 
at fully 63s. net. 

Times Literary Supplement: “* This distinctive feature 
(etymology) puts it in a class by itself.” 

Observer: ** Does something which no other dictionary 
of comparable size and price has attempted. .. . 
This ene copious volume holds all the materials of a 
lifetime’s fruitful study.” 


113 X 9 inches 1,452 pages 2Is. net 
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Fiction 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


6.1.) 

Gad.) 

Ts. 6d.) 
Butterworth. 


At Sea. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Cape. 7s. 
The Curate’s Wife. By E. H. Young.- (Cape. 7s. 
Barnham Rectory. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins. 
Dark Windows. By Velia Ercole. (Thornton 
Zs. 6d.) 

Mr. Carper-Marsuain, whose About Levy was one of the most 
interesting novels published last year, proves himself again 
in At Sea a writer of great technical daring. He is a writer 
for writers; no novelist can fail to be interested in Mr, 
Calder-Marshall’s experimenis; but there is reason 
why he should not also be a writer appreciated by a large 


ho 


public. For there is nothing obscure about his experiments, 
and in At Sea he tells an exciting story in a manner 


which might arouse the admiration even of that popular 
master of Mr. D. W. Griffiths. How one still 
remembers, after many years of technical improvements, 
the agonized face of a Gish sister fading into the hurrying 
hoofs of her IXlu Klux Klan saviours, the careful stop-watch 
timing of rape and rescue. It is with this quite primitive 
excitement that one watches Mr, Calder-Marshall’s camera 
flash back and forth, from John and Elsa adrift in the Channel 
with one oar lost and darkness and thunder coming up, to 
the fishing village where they had taken a for their 
honeymoon, to the apathetic seedy villagers so slowly becoming 
aware of their plight. 


suspense, 


room 


This is the beautifully simple plot of At Sea. On this 
framework Mr. Calder-Marshall builds. His chief concern is 
with the contrasted characters of John and Elsa. ‘ He lived 
on land, on reason; she swam in feeling.” During the long 
day and night of dangerous drifting they get to know cach 
other with the merciless injustice of a long marriage. ‘They 
analyse each other's characters with the wide margin of 
error Which such analysis always contains, they hover as it 
were over the truth about each other. The exact truth is the 
reader's; he finds it in their instinctive actions in moments 
of special danger and in the half-conscious drift of their 
thoughts during moments of quiet. These thought sequences 
are Mr. Calder-Marshall’s main experiment. They are not, as 
this example of Elsa’s thoughts will show, naturalistically 
written. They are stylised, closer to the soliloquys of Jacobean 
drama than to Mr, Joyce’s “stream of consciousness.” 

“Ever (in her mind), drifting, drifting. The slow decadence 
of the Onslows, a house sinking deeper each generation ; statesmen 
and soldiers begetting clerks, begetting failures, purblind old 
maids. Drifting, drifting; the Major in ragged carpet slippers, 
egg on his moustache, ‘Where are my spectacles ?’ On yer forehead, 
you old fool! ‘ Youre wearing them, father.’ Ha, ha. Shoots from 
the sheath of laughter, a deadly needle. Hate, like dust, breeding 
in corners; and ‘Must be loyal to father,’ ‘Stand by mother’ 
killing the Onslow girls.” 

Elsa with her too nervous strength, her early desire to be 
a man transformed into a contempt for masculine failure 
(* But what they miss of being men, in their sports coats, 
leaning against bars. To be a man’s now to drink too much, 
tell smutty stories, lust and go home to a lonely bed ; they’ve 
forgotten what it’s like to be a man. They can't treat 
us as women”) is forced during the hours in the small 
leaking rowboat to discover how typically the man she has 
just married belongs to his time: the impotence caused by 
anxiety, the hate aroused by responsibility, a desire to assert 
himself only equalled by the fear of the consequences of 
assertion, a longing for peace at any price, a deep sense of 
inferiority and failure. ‘His hope had always dwarfed fulfilment, 
running in giant country. What he wished seldom came true : 
when it did, it was smaller than he had imagined, like dried 
fruit laid beside fresh.” But as a novelist Mr. Calder-Marshall 
does not belong to the immediately post-War generation. 
His novel does not leave an impression of despair or of 
desiccated satire. He belongs to the succeeding generation 
who are discovering grounds of faith, Mr, Calder-Marshall 
from Freud as others from Russia. John and Elsa in their 
fight with cach other, as desperate as their fight to survive, 
reach understanding ; their final state of love owes nothing to 
illusion, All their fears have been brought to light, dredged 
up from the unconscious, during the undignified humiliating 
ordeal, and the most devastating fear of our generation 

has been dispelled, “ the fear that evil has the last say.” 


Miss Young is not an experimenter; she is that very 
rare person, a novelist who knows her own ability and th 
limits of her genuine experience to a hairsbreadth, and Who 
is lucky enough to have material which is exactly fitte| 
to a traditional form (for how much creative intensity j, 
dulled in many writers by their uneasy testing of a ney 
form). It is a good thing to be reminded that there ig stij 
value in traditional methods to some artists. The failure 
of a writer like Galsworthy was less a failure in the traditio, 
than in the use he tried to make of it. Miss Young might 
be compared with Emily Eden. She is a writer on th 
margin of contemporary literature, but because. of the 
authentic nature of her feminine material and the grag 
of her style (long sentences trailing down the pages like q 
rather unfashionable but timeless dress) it would not le 
surprising if her work survived at least as long as Miss Eden's, 
The critical reputation of novelists rests, perhaps unforty. 
nately, to a large extent with other professional writers, 
and it is only natural that these should prefer an author 
from whom they can learn. Nobody will ever learn anything 
from The Curate’s Wife, with its delightful material of church 
bazaars and sewing parties, for you cannot teach grace and 
authenticity. Miss Young has a large public, but she does 
not come naturally to the mind of the critic who is writins 
on the contemporary novel. Yet this subtle study of dove. 
tailed relationships, the vicar and his wife, the curate and 
his wife, deserves serious criticism. When technical exper- 
ments have been accepted and absorbed into the tradition 
of the novel, then it will be possible to judge Miss Young's 
work fairly against that of her contemporaries. ** This was 
not so much like a game as like a dance, like a minuet, 
gracious and witty whatever the secret troubles of the 
dancers *—this reflection of Dahlia, the curate’s wife, on 
the marriage relationship describes Miss Young's careful 
mathematical idea of the novel's form. She describes what 
she knows, she is never tempted into falsity ; tragic emotions, 
“the secret troubles,” are carefully damped down as they 
usually are in life. 

Miss Wallace’s work cannot help suffering a little from its 
proximity to Miss Young’s. Her material of a country 
parish is not very different ; the village flower show is even 
more amusing than Miss Young's sewing party, and though 
her relationships are more strident and the drama of preg- 
nancy and suicide seems rather obvious after the undertones 
of The Curate’s Wife, the introduction of contemporary 
problems, of socialism and the tithes, will give her novel 
to many readers an urgency absent from Miss Young's. 
A reviewer has reason to be grateful for any novel he can 
read with pleasure, but Mr. Calder-Marshall and Miss Young 
have set a very high standard. One misses in Miss Wallace's 
novel a unifying atmosphere, a dominant mood. She is 
amusing, she is satirical, she is angry and pathetic, and 
these scraps of mood do not join. They are not enclosed, 
as it were, by the author's temperament. Miss Wallace 
gives the effect of writing with part of her mind, the conscious 
part; but the unconscious has played its réle in the work 
of Miss Young and Mr. Calder-Marshall. In Barnham 
Rectory the characters and incidents are observed truthfully, 
but they have not had time to be matured in the author's 
mind and to emerge as personal as well as general symbols. 
This is the danger to the writer who is occupied with imme- 
diate social problems ; his indignation, his reforming zeal 
hurries him into print. Haste is to be discovered in Miss 
Wallace's work, not in her excellent direct style, but in the 
photographie quality of her imagination. 

Miss Velia Ercole sometimes writes very falsely, but 
her novel has the unifying atmosphere lacking in Barnham 
Rectory. A young Australian girl comes to live with her 
Breton relatives on the death of her father, and her sense 
of being excluded, of a life impenetrably secret is very well 
conveyed. The tired unhappy voluptuousness of her married 
cousin engaged in deceiving her family, the heartbreaking 
importance of small provincial occasions, the snatched 
moment at Mass, the appointment with a dressmaker, indicate 
that Miss Ercole has read Flaubert to advantage. 
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WILL YOU SEND THEM 


2/6 | 


TO FEED THE CHILDREN ? | 








| “s é 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes are making their Annual Appeal for 
400,000 Half-Crowns for food for their family of 8,500 boys 


and girls. 1,401 are helpless babies and toddlers under 5. It 
7) js the largest family in the world. Over 25,000 meals have to 
be provided every day. 


400,000 Half-Crowns 
| required for the Children’s Food. 
| Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food 
| Fund” and crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. I. 
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EASE AND 
LONG WEAR! | 


... these are the main features of ““ LUVISCA™” 
Shirts, Soft Collars and Pyjamas. They 
assure you of perfect comfort during the day 
and a sweet repose by night. A wide range 
of colours gives choice to meet all preferences. 
Sold by leading Hosiers, Outfitters, Stores, 
and all Austin Reed Shops. 

“LUVISCA” Shirts, in|‘ LUVISCA” Pyjamas, 
striped designs or plain|in striped designs or 
shades, including 2 collars, plain shades, 

10/6 each. 17/6 each. 

Garments made to measure subject to special quotation. 
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ROUTLEDGE AND 
KEGAN PAUL 


have just published 


MAN OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 


By RALPH ROEDER 
550 pages 16 plates 12s. 6d. net 


A rich feast for lovers of biography. Savanarola, 
Machiavelli, Castiglione, and Aretino supply the pivot 
round which revolves the whole teeming story of Italy 
from 1495-1530. 


RHYTHM OF LIFE 


By SOPHIE LAZARSFELD, M.D. 10s. 6d. net 


A complete, thoroughly sensible guide to sexual 
harmony for women, written from the angle of woman 
as an individual with a life of her own to lead. 


EMPIRE IN THE EAST 


Edited by JOSEPH BARNES 
With 2 maps 10s. 6d. net 


This challenging book written by a group of experts 
discusses all aspects of the Far Eastern situation, includ- 
ing the fateful question of War or Peace and what 
it may involve for Britain. 


THE WINNING OF THE 
SUDAN 


By PIERRE CRABITES. With a map. 12s. 6d. net 


The history of the Sudan from Gordon's death to the 
new régime of 1924, told for the first time in a 
connected narrative. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
AND THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Edited by I. SCHAPERA 
With 12 plates and 2 maps 


Indispensable to any study of the South African Native 
question. 


15s. net 


THE SHORTER 
WORKING WEEK 


By H. M. VERNON, M.A., M.D. Ss. 6d. net 
An interesting study of the Two-Shift System as a 
remedy for decreasing hours and increasing leisure in 
industry. 


HINDU MYSTICISM 


By Professor M. SIRCAR 15s. net 
A study of Eastern wisdom which Western minds will 
appreciate, 


INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC 


By MORRIS R. COHEN and E. NAGEL 


480 pages 15s. net 
A basic and comprehensive study. Prof. John Dewey 
says: “It is a relief to see a logical text which neither 
rehashes old stuff nor feeds diluted intellectual pap.” 
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Current Literature 


PERIODICALS 

The warnings of history remain even if we refuse to heed 
them. In ‘Civilization and Liberty,’’ contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century, Mr. Ramsay Muir sets the world-plight 
of today in its historical perspective. At a time when the 
faint-hearted waver, he reaffirms his belief that the ideal of 
organizing human society as a whole, and each of its members, 
in a system of freedom protected and regulated by law is still 
the greatest of political ideals. ‘* The Cult of Assassination,” 
by Mr. Richard Comyns Carr, is a grim reminder of what 
happens when force replaces reason. Mr. Darvall, in ‘ The 
First Round to Roosevelt,” writes appreciably but with caution 
of the New Deal, and his summary of the rapidly shifting 
foci of American politics throws light on the latest crisis. The 
need of greater air defences for London is championed by 
Captain J. R. Kennedy. He is of opinion that international 
repudiation of air bombing is not enough, since ‘* reprisals ”’ 
can always be used to waive any treaty. Austria is discussed 
by Mr. D. Graham Hutton, who sees little hope for that 
unfortunate country unless she can effectively collaborate in 
a much wider economic territorial unit. Otherwise, internal 
political stability cannot be achieved—‘ not even by the 
restoration of Otto of Habsburg in the teeth of the Little 
Entente States.” Mr. Ek. Beresford Chancellor helps us for a 
while to forget distracted Europe, and in a pleasant article 
describes famous sojourners in London, including Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Heine, and Mendelssohn, whose red waistcoat was 
almost as famous as Théophile Gautier’s. Sir Samuel Scott 
confounds very agreeably the seandal-mongers in an article 
dealing with Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale. 

Sir Herbert Samuel’s ‘“* Liberty, Liberalism and Labour,” 
in the Contemporary contains the matter of his Inaugural 
address at the Liberal Summer School. He criticizes the 
recent Labour Programme as a glowing vision of a distant 
ideal. ‘* The remarkable thing,” he observes caustically, 
* is that after fifty years of propaganda the volume of support 
which socialism receives is so small. Had the theory been 
sound the support would have been far greater.” He makes 
it clear that Liberals cannot support a war of intervention. 
‘The Tragedy of Dollfuss ” seotches a fast growing legend. 
Dr. Rudolf Olden examines the bland legend of Hindenburg 
and vouches for the Kaiser’s famous remark: ‘If only I 
might never see that serjeant-major’s mug again!”’? In “A 
Compartment World” Mr. F. MeKachran finds a philosophical 
counterpart to the particularization and disunity of European 
politics. The theory of progress, due to the Cartesian belief 
in human perfectibility, has led us astray and empiricism 
has atrophied our sense of eternal values. 

** Austria’s Dark Outlook ”’ occupies the first pages of the 
Fortnightly, and Mr. G. R. Gedye is pessimistic. He urges a 
little plaintively that Great Britain should go beyond the 
very cautious Three Power Declaration of last February. 
“The Price of Peace,’ by Mr. Watkin Davies, comments 
pungently on the theory of a status quo, immigration and an 
overcrowded world. Peace cannot be a negative thing, the 
world cannot be suddenly made static. Sir Arthur Keith, in 
an appreciation of Sir Oliver Lodge, deprecates politely but 
firmly the famous scientist’s interest in the “ imponderables ”’ 
of psychies ; while Mr. Robert Bell, in a genial essay, tells us 
why the popular vogue of the mathematical physicists has 
waned. 

The Duchess of Atholl takes to task, in the National Review, 
the hundred Conservative Members for their Manifesto of two 
months ago. Vice-Admiral J. E. T. Harper, C.B., keeps an 
eye on South African affairs and the naval base at Simons- 
town.- ‘ Noise in Germany” revives our memories of 
Tacitus and presents Hitler as big chief of the forest tribes. 
Chambers’s Journal lures us back to a world of pleasant 
adventure ; ocean cruising in small craft, char fishing in Nor- 
wegian lakes, perilous nut-gathering in Amazonian forests. 
Precious metals and ore, we learn from one article, can be 
detected by the presence of certain flowers and trees. Here is 
a theme poets have overlooked. 


LONDON IN MY TIME 
By Thomas Burke 

Mr. Burke has known London over nearly four decades, 
the curtain of his ‘“ conscious awareness” rising with the 
Diamond Jubilee, and he has seen many changes in every 
sphere. Beside the still almost-Dickensian metropolis of 
1897, our later London seems to him ever more rapidly 
transposing itself into an almost-Wellsian city of the future. 
Yet it is one of the chief merits of the book (London in My 
Time.’ Rich and Cowan, 6s.) that he does not sentimentalize 
his retrospect, welcoming change as often as he deplores it— 
perhaps more often. London then was “ physically dingy,” 
the whole way of life not only slower but heavier; today it 
is a brighter, happier and, he contends, less raucous place. 
Shops are bigger and more convenient (if more tiring), streets 
are cleaner and brisker, there is less contrast of extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty. With greater uniformity there 


_ carefully selected anthology of writings on the subject 
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is, on the other hand, something less of “ character» yy . 
places and in people, and the cinema Mr. Burke regards, 
poor substitute for the old music hall. But the Pleasure 

book (which includes an excellent chapter on the War a 
is less in his conclusions than his detail; his knowledy, 
love of London’s intimate particularities have Seldom 

more engagingly displayed. ' 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING 


By Hilaire Hiler 


Those who do not paint and many of those who do proh 
have no idea of the pitfalls which are prepared for the ‘ : 
by the unaccountable behaviour of pigments and r 
A complete remedy for such ignorance and methods 
avoiding the evil results arising from it are offered by y 
Hilaire Hiler in his Notes on the Technique of Pyiyis 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.). Mr. Hiler writes primarily for the practi ; 
painter and as he himself suggests, his book might be 
pared w:th a good cookery book. It is based on a great ny 
years’ practical experience of painting and on a careful syj 
of the writings which embody the experience of oth, 
so that it includes many formulae which are little used ty; 
but which might profitably be revived more extensiy 
The book opens with a short introductory account of technig, 
used at different periods in history. The first chapter desert 
the various materials which can be used to paint on, togetjg 
with the appropriate methods of preparing them, 1 
follows a chapter on pigments, in which, amongst ot) 
matters, the question of permanence is carefully consider 
Mr. Hiler analyses the various causes which may prody 
change or decay in different pigments such as the actig 
of the atmosphere and of light, or the indiscriminate mixiy 
of pigments. The other main chapter of the book da 
with the different media used in painting, and here Mr, Hk 
gives formulae for their composition, adding discussion ¢ 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. ‘The whole ba 
is written in the most businesslike manner, Clearly 


concisely, 
LOST LONDON 
By Ex-Det. Sergeant B. Leeson 


The crimes and sensational exploits of gangsters in America 
cities occupy an unpleasant amount of attention tody 
But few realize that London narrowly escaped a similar menay 
in the ‘nineties. In Lost London. The Memoirs of an ky 
End Detective (Stanley Paul, 15s.), Ex-Det. Sergeant } 
Leeson points out how much we owe to the quiet and unceasiy 
efforts of the Metropolitan police. He tells us of the Bii 
Beggars Gang, the Bessarabians, the Odessians and oth 
formidable organizations of which the very names hip 
been forgotten. The gangs worked at public sales roo 
race meetings, railway stations and football grounds. Dutiy 
the rush at turnstiles they selected their victims at 
removing watches and chains, money, tie pins. A protel 
from a victim was a signal for a ferocious melée which actuah 
gave them further opportunities for their nefarious Wor 
Mr. Leeson was known as “the man who was 
at Sidney Street”? and he gives us a lengthy first4 
account of the sensational siege of the Anarchists. He tél 
us that Peter the Painter did not perish in the flames off 
besieged house ; for, some months later while on a convalese 
trip to Australia, he actually met the illusive anarchist int 
booking hall of the central station at Sydney. 


LES FCRIVAINS A LA MONTAGNE: (1650-18 
Par Claire Elian Engel et Charles Vallot -* 


A short time ago Mlle. Engel won fame by a vo 
on the Literature of the Alps in the eighteenth and nineteemll 
centuries which was ‘ crowned” by the French Acadé 
She combines in a happy blend the flair for literature, 
pleasant style, a sense of humour, indefatigable persever 
in research, and a sound working knowledge of the clim 
art, being a climber herself. Now, in collaboration 
M. Vallot and with the artist ‘‘ Samivel,” she has laid eve) 
lover of the Alps under a deep obligation by Produ ia 



































































Libraire Delagrave)—a chain of comments and descriptid 
beginning with John Evelyn, and carrying us down to Ma 
de Staél, at the beginning of the last century. There B® 
instructive little note on each author. Of course not 
not even the majority—are genuine climbers, though alla 
most have looked at the mountains. It was not till ti 
middle of the nineteenth century that our English pam 
and scientists discovered in the mountains a happy “Pi 
ground.” ‘To all the earlier ones the Alps are ces 
affreux; and the playful artist Samivel has endeavoured # 
get inside their minds and depict the distortions and —— 
tions to be found there. Most of the extracts are ™ 
French or Swiss writers, though eleven English appeat # 
French dress, and Goethe represents Germany. Rea d 
the lamented Douglas Freshfield’s volume on H. B, ét 
Saussure will be delighted to find here eleven hitherto ™ 
published letters of that most attractive pioneer of Alpins4 
written from as many different climbing centres. 
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Tr is now common ground that for the past twelve months 
there has been a material recovery in the internal trade 
of the country. That there has not been a similar im- 
provement in international trade, and that the improve- 
ment in our own export trade has been of a limited 
character, is also generally admitted. As regards internal 
trade, however, evidence of the improvement has been 
furnished from many directions. Railways traffics have 
increased, the employment figures have shown material 
improvement, and many of the reports of our industrial 
companies are also revealing enlarged profits. 


Where, however, opinion seems to be somewhat divided 
is with regard to conditions of industry at the present 
moment. In some quarters the view is taken not only 
that industrial activity at home cannot go very far unless 
there is an expansion in international trade, but that 
already there are signs of slackening, and that while many 
industries have recently been busy in supplyingorders 
to quarters where stocks had run low there is now a con- 
siderable falling off in orders for future delivery. In par- 
ticular it is pointed out that owing to the severe curtail- 
ment of imports by Germany many industries, including 
wool, are now likely to experience a set-back, and, indeed, 
partly as a result of the shutting down of German buying, 
the price of wool itself has fallen considerably, while the 
latest figures of the Provincial Bank Clearings, which 
during the earlier part of this year exhibited a great rise, 
now show a slight falling off, with a special decline in 
those districts chiefly concerned with the woollen industry. 


BANKERS’ VIEWS. 


Tn a recent issue of its monthly review by the Midland 
Bank, attention is called to some of these indications of 
a slight set-back. The coal industry, it is pointed out, 
has undergone its usual seasonal relapse. The clothing 
industries, including boots and shoes, have fallen back, 
while the record as regards textile industries is still a poor 
one. ‘ Old contracts,” says the Midland Bank Review, 
** are being worked off, but new business is scarce.” All 
the same I am glad to note that the Midland Bank is not 
disposed to take a gloomy view of the situation, and 
refuses to accept the recent suggestion by the President 
of the Board of Trade that there are signs “ that the 
Home market is nearing saturation-point.”” The Mid- 
land Bank Review, however, attributes some part of 
the slight set-back in trade to a decline in banking 
deposits, which in its turn is attributed in part to repay- 
ment of Treasury Bills by the Government, and it is sug- 
gested that a further credit expansion would be helpful 
in stimulating trade activity. This is a point, however, 
upon which opinions differ considerably. 

The September review of Lloyds Bank takes a some- 
what more optimistic view of the trade outlook, and 
while there is a recognition of the deterioration of the 
conditions in many foreign countries, and of the effect 
produced upon textile industries by the restriction of 
imports into Germany, emphasis is laid upon the remark- 
able expansion which has taken place in trade activity 
during the first seven months of the current year. It is 
pointed out, for example, that the total value of our 
imports for that period expanded by 46 per cent., and the 
total export of British goods by nearly 18 per cent., while 
the value of exports rose by about 21 per cent. 


RETAIL SALES. 


Meanwhile a good deal of attention has been given to 
the retail trade statistics compiled by the Bank of 
England from returns of schedules issued to Members of 
the chief Retail Associations. For the month of July 
in the present year there was an increase over the 
whole of Great Britain in the value of sales, apart from 
foodstuffs and perishables, of just under 2 per cent. com- 
pared with July of last year, while food and perishables 
showed an increase of 4.3 per cent. For the first half of 


the year, embracing February to July inclusive, the total 
retail sales in 1934, according to- the Board of Trade 
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Journal, were 3 per cent. above those for 1939, which; 
turn were a little under 2 per cent. of the figures for 1) 
Not the least interesting feature of the returns nd 
specially large share enjoyed in the increased sales by 
Metropolis. Indeed, I think it is often difficult for i, 
who during the post-War years have resided in [py 
to realize the extent of the depression with all its mig 
which has been experienced in the Midlands and jy; 
North of England. 

Summing up these varying views concerning the ty 
of the country, I cannot help thinking that the ne} 
pression which remains is favourable rather than ot) 
wise. It is, I believe, quite true that we cannot hoy 
get anything like a full return of trade activity or gj 
factory figures of employment, so long as internatig 
trade is restricted, both by the tangle of internat 
politics and the many trade barriers. Nevertheless 
should be inclined to emphasize the point that such jp 
provement as has taken place here has been acy 
panied by a much sounder conduct of the natig 
finance than that which has been witnessed in 
other country, and if only Capital and Labour qj 
can realize that we are still in what might almost} 
termed the dangerous stage of convalescence, aia l 
that as a consequence anything in the nature of} 
dustrial strife must be well-nigh fatal, we may fairly by 
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for some further progress in the near future. Co-op - 
tion, in fact, is as vitally necessary for improvemeit; otina 
our domestic prosperity as is international co-operati spee 


for the prosperity of the world as a whole. 
Artuvur W. Kony, 


caus 


A Warning 

I wAvE referred in another column to the fact that} 
spite of the further rise in the price of gold, some of ty 
shares of gold mining companies have experienced 
slight reaction during the past week. To some exter 
this, no doubt, has been due to a feeling that there muy 
be a limit to the rise in the price of gold, but I thinki 
may also be due to a recognition of the fact that ther 
has been a great deal of indiscriminate speculation i 
mining shares during recent weeks and more than 0 
daily newspaper, including The Times, has emphasizl 
the need for caution. It has been quite properly pointe 
out in the City articles both of The Times and the Momiy 
Post that while the rise in gold shares generally, and 
pecially those of well-tried producing companies, bi 
rested on a sound foundation, the shares of many newal 
untried companies have been rushed up to premium 
which seem to discount far too freely the possible resultsti 
be achieved. The great rise in the price of gold has ledtv 
the reopening of a number of old mines which could 
pay when gold was at its former price of 84s, Il} 
per ounce. Now, however, on the idea that the hight 
price of gold justifies the reopening of these mines, frei 
—_— for capital have been made, and in many cases ny 
only have they been quickly responded to but the sharif 
have risen to high premiums long before it is possible 0] 
gather what may be the result of the ventures. _ In oth! | 
instances it has been a case of concessions obtained ove} 
gold-producing areas, and even in cases where it §] 
admitted to be impossible for the producing stage to ly 
reached for some considerable time ahead, shares hatt | 
been rushed up to two and three hundred per cell} 
premium on their nominal value. | 
It is these indiscriminate dealings which so often (0 
the investor dearly, and, as I have had to remark ony) 
some previous occasions, the fault often lies with tl 
investor himself. In other words, in his inmost heart the 
investor probably realizes that sooner or later there W# 
be a fall in the value of the shares, but the hope thi] ‘ 
he may be the one to make money, leaving the los", 
a less fortunate individual, causes him to take t 
plunge into a risky venture. Indeed, it may be doubted 


(Continued on page 342.) 
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xP RUGS 
1 Wool. Made in Scotland 


OR LAND, OCEAN & AIR TRAVEL 


: ug may be had in the following 
og een —— Argyle, Black Watch, 
ighlan Cameron, Campbell, Douglas, Forbes, 
ie Glengarry. Hunting Fraser, Hunting 
Robertson, Hunting-Stewart, Macdonald, Mac- 
vor, MacKenzie, Murray, Red Fraser, Red 
pcbertson Royal Stewart; also in 20 Check 
‘es s, with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size of 
Rae 10" x 55}”, fringed ends. 
i Il the principal Clans 
RS pin 


Coloured illustrated list, post free. 


OPLAND & LYE LTD., M.O.D. 16, 
‘ledonian House, Glasgow. Estab. 1873. 
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Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 

the vapour. Perfectly safe—‘‘ Vapex” acts as a gentle 

stimulant to the respiratory system. Wonderfully 

speedy because the vapour kills the germs which 

cause the trouble. The sooner “Vapex” is used the 
sooner will your cold disappear. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD. 


Cold Cure 


£1000 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 


£24 
£41 


ae 
> 99 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. 


No Commission, 
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WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


4th EDITION. 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 


“The suggestions made in later chapters will show what an 
intelligent and understanding investor may quite easily hope to 
It may surprise many people. 
the scheme for amounts of any size and at any time.” 


Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Price 5/3 post free. 
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63,712 LIVES 


SAVED AT SEA 
A PROUD RECORD 


Founded in 1824 —supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions—thousands of men, 
women and children saved from shipwreck — 
and never a call that goes unheeded. What 
prouder record than this ? 

Your help, too, is needed in this work—your 
contribution large or small. 

£250,000 is required yearly. 
afford to send ? 


What can you 


| ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
Lr.-CoL. C. R, SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
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PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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sample tube of Parke-Davis 


and for a week your 


shaving troubles will be things of the past. 


No more painful scraping ! 


The closes creamy 


lather of Parke-Davis Shaving Cream makes 


FREE OFFER 


If you have not 
yet tried Parke - Davis 
Shaving Cream send 
to Euthymol, Box 
113/36, 50, Beak St., 
London, W.1, for a 
7-day trial sample 
tube. 


skin velvety and comfortable. 


the razor feel like a finger—and leaves your 


Your chemist 


sells large tubes for 1/6. 


British made by the Makers of 


Euthymol Tooth Paste. 
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whether the warnings which have been given in the 
Press during the past few weeks will be greatly heeded 
and probably a few years hence City Editors will be 
receiving requests from A, B and C to know whether it 
would be advisable to cut their loss on the so-and-so 
mining shares. ee 


Financial Notes 
HEsIrANT MARKETS. 


Tut Stock Markets have been quicter during the past week, 
anxiety concerning the situation in the United States being 
among the restraining influences. A further influence affecting 
markets has been the wild movements of the exchanges, 
accompanied by a further advance in the price of gold. 
That this chaotic condition in the exchanges and the rise 
in gold is now regarded with some uneasiness is evident 
from the fact that even gold mining shares have not responded 
to the fresh rise in the price of the metal, the tendency being 
rather to take profits. British Funds and kindred stocks have 
kept quite firm. 
* * * * 


AN INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY. 


IT am able this week to refer to more than one industrial 
company giving signs of material recovery from conditions 
of depression. A striking instance is furnished by the latest 
report of the Renold and Coventry Chain Company, in which 
it is stated that sales in the home market during the past 
year increased by 23 per cent. in value and the profits for the 
year amounted to £195,868, from which there has been 
deducted £92,926 for depreciation, and £17,000 contribution 
to a subsidiary. The Directors recommend a dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares of 6 per cent., leaving nearly £13,000 to be 
carried forward. A year ago the profit before allowing for 
depreciation was only £135,651. The ordinary £1 shares now 
stand at about 25s. 9d. giving a yield to the purchaser of 
about £4 12s. 6d. per cent. 








HiaLcYON ACHIEVE 
Perfection 


THE NEW Here Phe a 
Superhetero- 
UNIVERSAL 


dyne set with 
seven stages that gives radio 
entertainment a new meaning. 
You must hear this modern 
marvel to appreciate what a 
tremendous advance has been 
made. 
WY Automatic Volume Control 
with a new Circuit doubling 
your programme value. 


, 








W Automatic elimination of 
interference. 

WV Automatic Operation Indicator 

W Automatic adjustment to suit 
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Tuning « Seven Tuned Stages. 25/-down. Cash 14 GNS. 
Image Rejection Circuit, RADIOGRAMOPHONE 
Modern De Luxe Cabinet in 4501G 30/-down. 94 GNS 
Walnut « Points for Pick-up __ Cash 
and Extension Speaker + Non- oo ee ee. Automatic Record 
resonant Baffle » Mains Aerial. asl m psec 30 GNS. 


Ask for demonstration. If any difficulty 
we will arrange. There is no obligation. 


COUPON 


For free catalogue of Halcyon 
Universal an De Luxe 
Receivers and Radiogramo- 
phones, Write your name and 
address in margin, cut out and 
postin openenvelope (4id.stamp), 


HALCYON RADIO Ltp. 
Dept. 12 
Valetta Road, London, W.3 


’Phone : Shepherds Bush 4501-2, 





Sales Concessionaires for Northern England, 
Northern Wales and Scotland: H.C. RAWSON 


(Sheffield & London) LTD., London Road, 
Sheffield, and at Manchester, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Glasgow, Hull and Bristol. 











WARDLE AND DAVENPORT. 


The 


{4 prize of 
sword pe 
wuld be 700 
on on Te 
winner * 


The latest report of Wardle and Davenport, the may 
turers of silk textiles, &c., shows that the profit for 
past year after meeting depreciation and Debenture jn, 
was £17,690, as compared with only £7,255 for the pes, 
year. A’ profit of £5,095 was also obtained through 
investments, but that amount the Board very wisel 
mend shall be written off plant and machinery by Bre 
additional depreciation. A dividend is now ‘p } 
the Ordinary shares of 4 per cent. free of tax, leaving £9 
to be carried forward. This distribution compare , 
33 per cent. a year ago. 














* * * * 





A SATISFACTORY REPORT. 






The latest annual report of R. and W. Hawthom 
and Co., the Newcastle-upon-Tyne engineers and shipbi i 
is a very satisfactory one. Whereas for the year jy 
there was a substantial loss on the year’s working, the py 
for last year show that after charging for depreciation, int, 
and fees, there was-a profit balance of over £16,009, te 
sequently the directors are able to recommend a diyij 
of 43 per cent., carrying forward £9,949. A year ago the 
was a tax free distribution of 2} per cent., which wag », 
from profits on sales of investments. The Company hy 
general reserve of £380,000, and the liquid position of; 
company is strong. The 10s. shares are now quoted at aly 
10s. 9d., making a yield to the investor of just under 4), 
cent. 

















* * * * 





Brick Prorirs. 






The shareholders of Eastwoods, Limited, can be congry 
lated upon the results achieved for the past half-year, 





trading profit was nearly £92,000, as compared with go. ! ‘c 
a year ago. The report shows that there was an expang rt 
of trading in all the departments, including the subsidixy 0, Alter 
After paying the dividend on the 7 per cent. Preference shayfiyy. Fab 
and transferring £2,500 to taxation reserve, £22,000 to genes rev. ) 
reserve and £1,411 to investment reserve, a dividend js q we 
nounced of 12} per cent., leaving £10,773 to be carried formal. Cart 
In this case also the balance-sheet shows a liquid position, yj po 
nearly £150,000 in gilt-edged securities and cash, Mg’. A" 
Ordinary £1 shares stand at about 51s. 9d., giving a retunggee® Sue! 
the investor of about £4 16s. per cent. 4 4 
* * * * es 

93, Ask 

A Great BANKER. 44. ae 

By the death of Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the Chairman 95 rev. 


Barclays Bank, Limited, the City of London has suffered tj Ww 


greatest loss which it has experienced since the death si n 
years ago of the late Sir Edward Holden. Barclays Bank qy26. Thi 
been one of our leading banking institutions for many yea 7 
and under the chairmanship of Mr. Goodenough its progr 29. At 
has been remarkable. Not long after he became the head 41 rev “ 


the Bank its size and importance were increased by the abs tl 
tion of the London Provincial and South Western Bank, wii 








yet another important event in the Bank’s history vl} 9 yey, 
the establishment by Mr. Goodenough of Barclays Bul} 34. Du 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). Indeed, Mr. Goodenowi 35. Eta 
will always be remembered for his important work in caf 38. Far 
nexion with Empire banking, and for many years he was 39. Wo 
active member of the India Council in London. Gifted ¥i ‘ 
sound. judgement, he owed his great success as a bail 
very largely to the fact that he combined in a remark 
degree a progressive policy with sound conservatism B 
everything pertaining to banking principles. Moreover. - 
added to his knowledge of domestic banking a thorough gn 3. At 
of international banking and finance, and no_ banker 
sounder in his views in everything pertaining to question 
currency. The sense of loss which is inspired by Mr. Gow The 
nough’s death must be attributed, however, to something “4M Ends} 
more important than his great abilities. His colleagues 4 
the staff of Barclays Bank have lost in him a trusted leader' 
inspired not only loyalty but real affection, and the gt 
congregation which attended the memorial service at’ 
Michael's, Cornhill, on Tuesday last testified to the fact th 
those feelings of regard and affection extended to a very ¥! re 
circle. Hamp 
A. W. KE Assoo 
and it 
Taised 
TO REGULAR READERS OF “THE SPECTATOR’ EY '! 
In order to ensure the receipt of Tux Srecrator regi in sai 


while travelling on holiday, readers are advised to instruct ! 
Newsagents to post Tut Specraror to them weekly dune The 
their temporary absence. Wrappers for this purpose child, 


supplied free of charge to Newsagents who apply % i — 
SpecTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1. if ~ 
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The Spectator” Crossword No. 102 


By XANTHIPPF. 


one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this week's 























































































































(A prize we to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword Puzzle,’’ and 
avord aot not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
eng aren Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The name of 
er will be published in our next issue.) 

r 5 4 |5 |6 | 7 |8 4f9 
| 

0 | 11 {12 | 13 

fi | 15 16 17 | 18 19 

- q | 21 |22 
3 | 24 | 25 | 
6 (27. [28 | | 29 30 
ae 
2a SS ARR 
|_| | 

| 35 |36 {37 38 | | | 

ie = || | 

SSSR eaeee 

= |_| 
ACROSS 4. Wedding presents, perhaps 


1. “You think because I’m a 
lord and can’t swear or 
use coarse language .. .” 

0. Alter ego of the above. 

4, Fabulous tree. 


5rev. Marie Lloyd's — linnet 
wasn’t. 

7, Curtail famous Austrahan 
politician. 


9, A religious creed in petto. 

. Such outrages once occurred 
in Ireland. 

9]. In the nilst of an emolu- 

; ment. 

93, Ask Geddes. 

94, Here begins a musical in- 
strument. 

9 rev. This European nation 
wants a reversed Acade- 
mician. 

26. This artist must be superior 
to Constable. 

29. A table we have all met in 
our youth. 

31 rev. “ It sometimes is a 
thing to be an orphan 
boy.” 

33 rev. Curtail a sauce. 

34. Dunc——. 

35. Etats... 

38. Famous bridge without fifty. 

39. Word recently coined by 
“Janus.” 





DOWN 


—— imperii nisi imperasset. 
3, At the end of a letter. 


0 
- 


5. 


6. 


y 


8 rev. 


9. 
10. 
EE. 


(no penultimate). 
American railway. 
The Lama confuses an Irish 
assembly. 
Ex-Premier. 
Lawyer’s Richard. 
Hens’ créche. 
Geological age. 
Canary’s home. 


12 rev. Magneto ——, in Russia. 


13. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
22. 
2%. 
28. 


Pertaining toan Indian river. 

Behead a trap. 

Gap. 

An upset for Mr. Chaney. 

Lot U.S.A. (anag.). 

Of wings. 

An Oriental language in con- 
fusion. 


29 rev. Eugene .... 
30 rev. Pool. 


32. 


36 rev. 
37. 


Reverses a game in which 
this may be said to fly 
sometimes. 

Not out. 

Film star’s requisite. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 101 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 101 is: 


James Gibson, 5 


Endsleigh Gardens, Surbiton, Surrey. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe SpecTator,’” SEPTEMBER 67TH, 1834. 

A child, between five and six years of age, while at play, at 
Hampstead Norris, fell into a well, fifty-two feet deep to the water. 
Assoon as the little sufferer was discovered, the bucket was lowered, 
and it had presence of mind enough to cling to it; but on being 
rased two-thirds of the distance, it lost its hold, and was again 
previpitated into the water ; again the bucket was lowered, and the 
child had still sufficient power to renew its grasp, and was brought 


safety to the surface. 
* * 


* 


* 


There is now residing at the Hotwells, Clifton, an astonishing 
child, named W. Manuel, from Holywell, in North Wales, who, 
though he only attained his fourth year in March iast, reads Hebrew, 
Grek, Latin, Welsh, and English fluently, and with equal facility 
if the book is reversed |! He is a most interesting, intelligent-looking 
thild, and as playful as children generally are at his age. 





For the GARDEN orG 


CHALETS from - 
£10:4:6 : 


WRITE FOR OUR FRE 
showing Bungalows, Club Houses, Pavilions, etc., 
Greenhouses, Sheds and Portable Buildings of all kinds. 


pe 


ROUNDS 


Real garden comfort 
is assured when you 
have a BROWNE & 
LILLY Chalet. There 
are several good de- 
signs and each one 
makes an ideal rest- 
room, tea-room or 
study, allowing for 
enjoyment of the open 
air with complete pro- 
tection from wind. 
All BROWNE & 
LILLY Buildings are 
practical in design 
and construction and 
guaranteed to give 
ama, 3 life-long wear. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., 
also Chalets, Garayes, 
Or visit our 






rmanent Show Grounds. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD., 


THAMES SIDE, READING. 


1289 
$59, 


Reading 
Portable, 


*Phone: 
’Grams: 











Now Ready— 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF FINANCE By W. Collin Brooks 


Author of *“* The Theory and Practice of Finance,” ete. 


An encyclopedia of financial information arranged in 
alphabetical order to ensure immediate reference. It is a 
desk-book of everyday use and value for all concerned 
with financial activities. The information in the book is 
absolutely authoritative and meets in detail the require- 
ments of bankers, financiers, investors and all financial 
executives. Its value in examination as well as professional 
work makes the book of particular import- J 

ance to students. 414 pages. 12, 6 net 


Order from a bookseller or direct from 


PITMAN - Parker St. - Kingsway - London, W.C.2 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


(Founded 1902.) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10°, of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS and LEGACIES 
ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED and should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8/1! Queen Square, London, W.C. |, 
or paid direct to the Westminster Bank, Ltd., Marylebone 
Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W.1!, A/c Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund. 











Birth 5/- 
Control 
» To-day 


Marie Stopes 


llustrated: pocket size. 
BALE & DANIELSSON, wW.1. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 





x 1/6 per line | 





For Sale or To Lg 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 

(Phone: Crawley 328.) 


Sussex. 











WHITEMAN & CO. 


fu BROMPTON ROAD, S8.W. 3. Tel. : 





TO LOVERS OF THE BYGONE AGE 
TWO GENUINE OLD TUDOR COTTAGES converted 
Within easy 
5 Bedrooms, 
Wired for E.L., 


into one and thoroughly modernized. 

reach of Reading and Sonning Golf Club. 

2 Receptions Rooms, Bath. Gas, 
Garage. 

CHARMING GARDEN- ACRE. 


PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & Co., as above. Folio 3160. 





UNIQUE CHARACTER HOUSE 


Are 


Hill 
main 


5 Bedrooms, 3 
onveniences. 


Reception Rooms, 
Garage. C.H. 


GROUNDS OF 1 ACRE, 
PRICE {£2,800 THE WHOLE. 
Would sell with lesser area. 

& Co., 


Bath. 


WHITEMAN as above. Folio $181. 


Kens. 0026-7. 


ently decorated Residence having oak beams and 
panelling within 2 miles of Weybridge and St. George’s 
All 








CANARY ISLANDS 


TURNISHED Roomy Bungalow To Let. overlooking 
sea «Garden, garage and all conveniences. £12 
monthly, vacant now. 
Write : 
JOHNSON, 


Santa Catalina Stores, Las Palmas, 


adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 

INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 

WATER, ees LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 
AVAILABLE. 


BLOCKS FACE Mot gee OPENING ON 
TO PUTNEY HEATH 





Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 





Architects : Coleridge jennings & Sua 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. S.W. 15. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone: Putney 2166 











ARKSTONE (near Bournemouth).—Pre-War self- 





mouth Road, Parkstone. ing.—Write, 36 Uxbridge 


contained Maisonette, 2 sit., 3 bed., bath, w.c., For Sale 
kitchenette ; central heat., Ideal boiler, Esse boiler, 
e.l., gas; on private road, near church, ’bus ; charming £] 250 pom serge: Blo ue 
garden. Rent £115 inclusive.—THOMPSON, 30 Bourne- Pg ge ie Ac oe 


NEAR BUSHY PARK 


or To Let 


(Furnished or Unfurnished). 
Freehold (or 


MODERN HO 


Road, Hampton, Middi 


soundly built, redecorated, owner called abroad, sac 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





T# TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

io readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 


aive wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 


one 


d by the Travel Manager. 





BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOU a. DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAV 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN Ww ATE i —— SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CKESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEI 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). —BRYN-TYRCIHL. 

CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLPF. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 

CONISTON LAKE.—-WATERHEAD. 

CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 

CRIEFF (Perths).—STKRATHEARN HYDRO. 

DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 

FALMOUTH (Cornwaui)— FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’'S HOTEL, India Street. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELIC ‘AN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 

HASTINGS.—QU EEN’S 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STR ANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS. 

KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 

KINLOCH-RANNOCH (Verihs).—LOCH R ANNOC H 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL rine TON HOUSE. 
—REGE . 

LLANBERIS PR oo VICTORIA, 

LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 


ST. 
ST. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL 


SOUTHPORT.- 


TEIGNMOUTH (nr. 


—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., 
—CLIFTON HOTEL, Welbeck St., 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 


W.C. 1. 
Wed. 


—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL. ieee or 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, —ROSETOR. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. —ROSLIN HALL. 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—A 


DELPHL 


MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDE oe GH ARMS. 


CROW? 


SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAW RSTONE PK. Wee 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SKYE (Seotland),—FLODIGARRY. 
-PRINCE OF 
SOUTHWOLD (sutfclk). 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire) 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common. 
TAMWORTH (staffs.).—CAS 
Bishopste rn ).—HUNTL 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT 


WALES 
—GRAND 


—BEAR IS 


ARMS HOTEL. 
COURT PRIVATE. 








MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOL PA ae 7 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—RO 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.). SP ERW ICK BAY. 





19, NEW 





—PARK GATES. 


ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 


OF THE 
FUTURE 
USTS FREE 
Pome Mor 956 


LLACE HEATON LTD. 


BOND STREET, 


Ww. 


.--BEN He 

















ROWAKDENNAN. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 

£ i009; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve 
( ether £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000, DRAFTS are 


Branches throughout the Au 
TELEGRAPHIC 


or set 


REMITTANCES are 
it for collection. 
h may be ascertait 

HEAD 


also made. 
wi 1ed on 


OFFICE : 


application. 
71 CORNHILL 





Capital Authorised and Issued, 
GRANTED 
stralian States and Dominion of New 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 


, London, 


Fund, 
Reserve 
the 


£3,250,000 
Liability 

Bank’s 
Zealand. 


purchased 


Head Office: 
West End Office: 
Paid up Capital ... 
Reserve I'und 
Currency Reserve 


on eee ore eee 


BILLS 


are 


description is transacted through the numerous 


ZC. 3. throughout Australia and New Zealand. 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business << 
the Bas 
Deposits for fixed periods receives 

———————|#«<! 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
17 Northumberland Avenue, 


W.C.2 
£4,51 
£ 2,475,000 
£ 2,000,000 
£ 4,5 500, 000 


000 











branches of 


very 





SX 
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ae. ms 1 @Eeren | = 
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—————— 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 

99 Gower Street, London, 
 —— 


MED°CAL SCHOOLS 





NIVERSITY COLL =— HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
§40 BEDS. SCHOOL. 540 BEDS. 
FOR FINAL ME DICAL STUDIES ONLY. 
The- Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
“facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Examinations. 
Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 
Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
“the annual value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 


A tments annually. 
Moticalars from the DEAN, University Strect, 


W.C.1. 











PERSONAL 





ees eeeaeEeEES 
NIMAL LOVERS.—Helpers valued. Lady Margaret 











Fruitarian Hospital, 19a Red Lion Square. Typist 

_ welcomed few hours weekly. 

& Soimenoy 

EFORE selling trifles, possibly treasures, Silver 
rde Jewels, Pictures, Furniture, China, &c., consult 
ns me (free) or write. Shortly calling (fee 21.) around 
‘dutiful Oxford, Birmingham, Shrewsbury, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Harrogate, Carlisle, Newcastle, Northampton, 
don, Peterborough, Bedford. Valuations for all purposes. 
—G, Farrow (assisted by W. E. Hurcomb), Carltcn 
House, 11D Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 


Whi. 7261. 





OMRADESHIP CLUB, for introductions to people 
, of intellizence and wide interests. Write to THE 
SecRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent, W.11, enclosing stamp. 





ALF fees (£50 yearly). 2 girls received in schoo] 
South Coast. Services preferred.—Box A503. 





Sub, 


London. 


OIN interesting Correspondence Clu. 
Miss HARLAND, 1 Thorold Road, Ilford, 


sm. 





UAKERISM.—Inforration and Literature respect- 
ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 


.RK 


























, of Friends, free on application to the FRIENIS Home 
q). ServiCk COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, 
ehold (or » london, N.W. 1. 
ERN HOt 
abroad, sacri : ES ; : : 
reign EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
—— the promotion of international friendship are 
a invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
“7 9 Arlington St., S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 
OOM To LET, suit journalist, teacher, off Red Lion Sq., 
unfd. 10s., fd. 12s. 6d.—B.M/B.C.G.X. Holborn. 
NOMETHING NEW & LUXURIOUS, the BALL 
RAZOR, ball-bearing on the skin. Shaves “like a 
oe lady’s caress.’’ Price, 12s. 6d. of all dealers or post free 
CASTER from SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 
ASTLE. ae 
i ARMS, 0 R E L T VES 
Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring pe rmanent or 
a PK. Wes temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the- Hill 
‘near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9$ miles. 
s Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR Hovse Nursina Home, 100 High 
BEN WYV Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 
EN WY 
~BEAR LN 


J I E N N A 

1-2 students or postgraduates can find real home in 
senior civil servant’s family in VIENNA. Beautiful 
house with large grounds in best residential quarter 
(25 minutes to University and hospitals). Young society 
(two studying sons living at home), very musical, 
fond of sports. German lessons if wanted. Full board, 
residence, &c., Austrian shillings 400 (about £16) 
monthly ; no extras.—For information apply Dr. P. D., 
24 Frognal, N.W.3. Tel.: Hampstead 4300. 























- MEDICAL 
JRE 
: ™. LSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
REE ¥ tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. S., HEATON, 
09456 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 
LTD., 

wale 

CINEMAS 

ee | 


CINEMA. 


Ger, 2981. 


ACADEMY 


Oxford Street. 





10,00 RAIMU 


in the diverting financial satire 








0,000 nial seQTh x . ~ aa on 
0000 “CES MESSIEURS DE LA SANTE” (a). 
of every 

he Bask VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
receivet CONRAD VEIDT in * CONGRESS DANCES” (A). 





Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 





—SOUTH AMERICA 
vg CRUISE 





by the magnificent 22,000 ton 
‘ Dreamship of Cruises ” 


EMPRESS ./ 
AUSTRALIA 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 


Beautiful Lounges, Ballroom, Pom- 
peiian Swimming Pool, large airy 
bedrooms Gymnasium, Games 


Decks, etc. A grand Cruise of strange 
contrasts and unusual interest visit- 
ing Four Continents and Seven Seas! 





Itinerary: 


NAPLES MADAGASCAR 
ATHENS DURBAN 
PALESTINE CAPETOWN 
EGYPT BUENOS AIRES 
SUDAN MONTEVIDEO 
KENYA RIO DE JANEIRO 
ZANZIBAR TRINIDAD 
DAR-ES-SALAAM JAMAICA 
LOU RENCO HAVANA 

MARQUES NEW YORK, ete 
From MONACO FEB. 1, 1935. 


Duration: 91 days 
Call, or write for full information to 








62-65, Charing Cross, London, S.W.1; 
103, Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 











ART EXHIBITIONS 





EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10— 


L 


Exhibition: John, Sickert, Steer, Nash, Picasso 
Pissarro, Renoir, Boudin, Conder, Pryde, Duncan 
Grant, Lamb, Utrillo, Epstein, &e. 











This is the one Steamship Service on 
you may go Round the World as you } 
when you please, and with all the comf 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
own home. 


whicl 
lease, 


rts 





TRANSPACIFIC . - . Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle or Vi ictorla 
B.C., and Japan, China, the ppines. | 
Low throug sh Fares, including the Atlant 


across U.S.A 
Vv oyage, 
from £58. 


Pp 2 


Voyage, Rail 
the Pacific 


Fe apply 


DOLLAR “STEAMSHIP Lines 
And 


icul lars 





General Agents: T. L. DUFF . —. aa Billiter 
Street, London, E.C. 3. ON. 0221 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel poe 

er LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 











AMERICAN MAIL LINE | 





THE SPE CTATO n. J ili 
J Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24°, for 
74% og 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
| me with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
EAST & SOUTH AFRICA APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





VACANCY occurs in a Women's Settlement for a 
sik young full-time voluntary worker A great oppor- 
tunity for personal service and interesting work amon 
children. Week-ends free Board, 2 guineas weekly 
Miss Scott, Ratcliff Settlement, Stepney, London, E 


it 





HE PRISON COMMISSIONERS are prepared to 
receive applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
HOUSEMASTER in t§e Borstal Institutions. 








Applicants should be men between 21 and 35 vears 
of age, though for an exceptional candidate this limit 
might be slightly extended. They must be phy-icaliv 
fit and should have personal knowledge of working 
class lads. 

The present salary of an Assistant Housemaster is 
at the rate of £193 IIs. per annum rhis rate is liable 
to revision. In addition he is granted free quarters 
or a cash allowance in lien: medical attendance and 
medicines for himself and in certain circumstances for 
his family as well are provided 

The appointment in the first instance will be on an 
unestablished basis for a period not exceeding three 
years, but an Assistant Housemaster will be eligible 
for consideration for appointment to the establixhed 
Staff after he has served a probationary period of not 
less than one year 

Keen interest in difficult reformative work is essential 
and candidates should also be men of sound generat 
education, able to hold their own with all ranks and 
to fill a position of responsibility which will require 


tact and judgement. 
not only to lead and to inthuence lads 
and to organize games, & 


They will be required, if appoi: 
but also t« 



































Application forms may be obtained from Room 112 
PRISON COMMISSION, Home Off Whiteha London, 
S.W.1, and should be returned ther h copies of 
not more than three testimonials. 

TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY or 
| RANGOON 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
English. Further particulars obtainable from the 
SECRETARY, Universities Knreau of the Briti=-h Enuipire, 

| SXa Gower Street, London, W.. 1 

\——— ———— a — 

| COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
| TRAINING COLLEGES 
=. COLL I b 
j (University of London 

| Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D-Se., Ph.D., F.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
5 eS eee Facult ooh Arts, Science i 

| Courses in lassical Frenett nzlis erman and [talian 
LITERATURE vod! I ANG AGh Open to Nor 

| University Students. Studer of over 
£300 are awarded annually Co , 
wah bctarad ie by post Is. 4d For fuil 
aso lars apply to the St Ue re 
| Fetter rE ane, E.C. 4 

| NORTHAMPTON POLY TECHNI¢ INSTITUTE, 
1 s i Street, London, E.« 

ENGINEERING 

Mecha Cis Aeronatitical, Elect - 
trical Ce ati 

Full-time Courses extend ( and lude 

vO peri i fiv ntl l t Kt 
ment Courses ar OT d ur f 

ondon and Mat ated tsa € 
Bos Enginet legree 
OPHTHALMIC TICs 

Tl ( rse n Opties extends ‘ t urs and 
studen n abode qualit r the Fellows) the 
British O ul Asse if i 5 M ’’ 
( 

AN EXTRANCE EXAMINATION 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, 25 and 26th 
er, LUo+ 
PROSPECTUS 
ibove and of all EVENING CLASSES can be 
GODR S SECRETARIAL COLLEG! Ss Ark 
ght Hampstead, oifers t x I 





















ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 |< 


or Canada, and 4 




















Me BEDFORD Bde [TRAINING OL- 
I LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
| Miss STaNs Lp: V P 1 tents 
| d this College to becon s of 
ourse rraining r 
icludes Educational and t i- 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ¢ ket, 
\ Fees, £1t per ar r 
SS ipply SECRETA 
-* NING FOR SOCTIAI WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE “SUDBI RY, MIDDLESEX. 
Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted r 
-ourses of One or two P “ 
for girls of good due ? n \ 
or to begm tra or! 
welfare workers 4 
arranged to suit 
bursaries available é é 
| particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
















ARROGATE 





COLLEGE, 























ENTRANCE Scholarships 
Value from £100 to £30 are offered 
between the age of 12 and 15. 
in Mareh 
the following May or September. 
the HEADMISTREsSs, 


annually to girl 
Examinations are hek 








YORKSHIRE. 


and Bursaries ranging in 


and successful candidates enter the School in 
Full particulars from 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Covr. 


MISCELL 





sy, 1934, 
ANEOUS 











































AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public 
individual! lines for girls from 10-19. 
woodland 93 acres. 


School or 


park, tiding, Swirnaming. Girls ar 
entrance, or may specialize 


in Languages, Art, 
Domestic Science, Fees, 


£120-180 p.a. 









Playing fields, 


prepared for usuel examinations and for the University 
Music, 


























NDABLE WINTER UNDERWE 
‘THR IFTY BUYERS.—Well below any a FoR 
becau-e supplied direct-by-post from Makers. goed 
a you Shillings in the £. Send postcard for FREE PAP 
i TERNS and Illustrated Catalogue of lovely * Bee 
Underwear, one of Britain's finest brands. Pure W 
Mixtures, or Art Silk: for Women, Children, ae 
quality for every purse ; a style for every taste: aie 
size for every figure. Outsizes a speciality Beautifully 
: soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. (** We have “had 4 Winter? 
.’ writes a customer.) Guaranteed against Shrinkage 
2 iplete satisfaction or money back. Write to Birkery 
& PoILLips, Lrp., Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham, 





Here it is! The date at a 





















































IRANDON’S 


aE 
Ss siclinarls 
Public School for the Daughyy 
Girls prepared for University Scholarships, 
and usual Examinations, 








L. 







Hill (outskirts of Bristol). 
£120 per annum. 
Clergy), £73 annuni, 


Foundationers (Daughter. 







oO! 





BRISTOL. 


rs of Clergy and Laity. 
R.AM. 


New Site of 18 acres recently purchased on Henbury 


glance every day of the year. 
A great convenience in a great 






ONEGAL 


Handwoven T 






weed, Handknit Stockings 


patterns free on 












pencil—The Mordan Calendar 
Pencil. 


This is just one of many ex- 















Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 

1T, DUNSTAN’S* ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, 
Ss SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English 
recognized by Board of Education ; warm climate : 
bathing: good food: gymnasium, tennis courts. 


£7 Day Scholars, £10. 


Sez 


Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 

















DEVON, 
Church) ; 


Boarders, 









Classified Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 letters) per 
ae s : : insertion, and should reach Whe Spectator Off 
‘ quisitely made Pencils in the | 99 Gower street. London, W.C. 1, with rates 
Mordan range. It has pro- | uesday of each week. Discounts :—2!9) for 6 inser 
- 7 eet tions, 5°, for 13, , for 26 and 10% for 52 
pelling, repelling and ejecting | — 

action, contains refill leads Pisin and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornow: ay, Scotland, 

; and an eraser. Wonderful | _ 





«&c., always in stock, Tweed 
request. M ANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 
AVE you anything to sell ? 


thing to sell, or professional services to Offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of Z'he Spectator, 











a, 
Readers having any- 


Prepaid 




















value—5s. Ask to see it. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
















































w 
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Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
PATON, E i ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 


TUTORS FOR_ALL EXAMS. 
ie... 


IT 





















London, E.C, Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 
FOREIGN "SCHOOLS 
L PINE COLLEGE. 





“ARVEYES—VILLARS. SWITZERLAND. 4,100 feet. 









Education, Character, Health, Sports. Under English 
direction. Head-master, J. S. BarNarp, M.A. 
(Cantal) 



























B ar BA OM Tai Oo Nes 
i (FOUNDED 1882) 

INSTITUTION HEUBIT, LAUSANNE 
Provides a sound education and a serious training 
for the modern girl, 

A.—CHATEAL BRILLANTMONT., Languages — 
Art—Preparation for examinations—Commercial course, 

B.—VILLA. BRILLANTMONT. Domestic science 
combined with the study of French. 





All Sports and Games, 







REDUCED FEES—quoted in sterling, 







WANTED TO PURCHASE 











( § “ORD, SUSSEX. Seiee A : : : 
fe DOWNS § BOOL SEAFORD, USSEX i ar oe hickens & Ducklings, 76 pr. Fatted Geese 
Boarding School on modern pyblic school lines. Ld 8 - ea. Trussed. Postage & tariff pd. here. Parcels 
cnized by the Board of Educatién and the Univer- jz Eli free.— NORAH DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery Cork, 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Ux: acing south coast foe 
ai Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff, tT . AIT 
Principal: Miss Lucretia M. CaMeroy, Fin, Hon, \ ACKIE s EDINBU RGH SHORTBREAD 
schoo! of Mod. Hist., Somerville Collegg, Oxford, i 1 CALEN DAR PENCIL i is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
aes & In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d, 
3 | , M E E = P ‘ By inland post, 2s, 10d., 53, 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 1s, 6d, 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES . ordan verpoint 7 encils Complete price list on request. 
— i are the finest pencils made. J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
yA ro se ra ae paps i 0. HOOLS Over 100 years reputation. 108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Ss 
i An ia A Parents in the Selection of Schools and Erinoid from 2/6.  E.P.N.S., sama ee aaneuns a eee 
Tutors. J —— mn | YHETLAND and SCOTCH TRAVELLING RUGS— 
Crown Svo, 980 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 9d. Silver and — Gold at various K) Send for list, LAURENSON BROTHERS, 97 Com- 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, prices. Of Stationers, Jewellers | merci Street, Lerwick. 
gd and Spon “ for te o_. nem and Stores. Se ae 
wpe Pere Did Nf cI oi pis SHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy, 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. Wholesale Distributors: N In quarters at 1s. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters, 11d, 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN. FREE OF ALL CHARGE. per Ib. for forequarters, sides and while  carcases 
J. AND J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Is. per Ib, All carriage paid per parcel post, 
Street, London, E.C, 4. L. G. SLOAN, LTD. Despatched on Wednesdays and Saturday= 
41 Kingswa London, W.C.2 Tuos. M. ADIE AND SONS, Voe, Shetland, 
HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS tilted f 




















HOTELS 


AND BOARDING HOUSES 





TOURS 


A’ 


BOURNEMOUTH HY 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 


DRO visitors find Hotel 





Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 
AES Epa akiaich ics cuppanin , ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board; 
v >} » cP |." $) N. “he . A 
ATURE LOVERS Oars RENCE, SNOWDON i bed and breakfast, 30s.— Particulars, SECRETARY, 
*~ September 22nd to October Ist: with excursions to | 9° Belgrave Road, $.W.1.- Victoria 3347. 





Snowdon summit, Bodnant Gardens, Port Meirion, 


&e., and lectures by Sir Lawrence Chubb, Sir Mauric« YHARMING Rooms in old-world village, near Abbots- 
Abbot-Anderson, C.V.O., Professor Patrick Abercrombie, J bury. Bathroom, good cooking. 10s. board.— 
Dr, Guiseppi, Dr. Roper Smith, Dr. David Williams MrEAbOWS, Knapp Cottage, Portisham, Weymouth. 
Mr. Herbert Cowley, Mr. G. P. Baker and others. — 
Terms from 4 guineas. ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
Illustrated folder from: CONFERENCE SECRETARY BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water, 
Dept. 8., Royal Victoria Hotel, Llanberis, Suites,-24-new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAC 





Illd. Guide from J. T. 











CULLEY, 


Manager, 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





hor 








UTHORS.—£50 cash prizes offered for Poems: full | [¢ar baths, good garage and chauffeurs’ quarters. Tel.; 

f particulars free. MSS. all kinds (especially Fiction) | Droitwich 173. 

invited for prompt publication. Send for Advice and 

Catalogue.—STOCKWELL, LTb., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. [Avi BURGH.— T Wk ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
wre rescent. Tgms.: **Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c. promptly executed. age ES RETR : paren. eae 
4MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— MI x m a. ms — erty ee a : cas 
fae , é a‘ . 4 wae 7 net oli tte -Sea i 0. “ , LEST “as re -! . 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C),44 EldertonRd., Westcliff-on-Sea, rooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 138. pet 
day. — Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


TEARLY EVERYONE CAN. WRITE well enough 


q O° FT “WwW 1's 


The Norsury Hovsk HOTEL is now open. 


ise with the service of a 


H 


8 PF Ss 


A country 
good continental hotel, 














1 to get into print if they know what to write about. 
Tone Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
in licating hundreds of acceptable ideas and many valu- 
able hints will be sent post free on application. SAMPLE 
LESSON and prospectus with full details of postal 
tu'tion on Article Writing,. Story Writing or Writing 
for Children FREE on application to the RECORDER, 
PREMIER SC 1% OF JOURNALISM, 16 Brunswick a 


Ask 


P 
STR 
London, W.C. 










BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bit ., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1 







1 
ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, S 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement, 
W.C.2, 


S 


—PETER DEREK, L1D., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., Prt 


EFRESH 


U 


Apply for List-** 


for De —— Lis t (3d. 


YOURSEL Vv ES 


post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS me inaged by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 

LTD. 





in English Country. 





Bm, Eo. A, EED., OF: GEORGE S$ House, 193 REGENT 
ET, -W.1 
RREY, TRUST, INNS for excellent country 





quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
“juirements, to ‘* 


S.,’’ stating re 


* Prudential Buildings, 


st,’ 





SURREY 


Epsom Road, Guildford. 











INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8 











in Great ‘Brit ain ies W. 


AND Son 
No. 9 





SPEAIGUT 














\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St 
\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Bre 7 
spare time.- Send: for free booklet.—REGENT | 5s. a night or 303. weekly (one night only Ss. 6d.). With 


dinner 6s. 6d, or 2 guineas weekly, 








"er 


9 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1—Friday, September 7 











98 and 99 Fetter Lane, iaaien, E.C. 4, and published by Tue Spectator, Lrp., at their “office Sy 
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